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Building material 


By THE law which attracts birds-of-a-feather, the 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, 
Oregon, and N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, have 
joined hands in a nation-wide building program, 

The Association is furnishing Pondosa Pine, straight 
and stately sovereign of softwoods from the forests 
of the great Northwest’s Inland Empire, for homes and 
factories wherever lumber is used. Advertising Head- 
quarters is supplying compelling art work and inviting 
text, with which to build Pondosa prestige, good-will 
and sales wherever the printed word is read. 

The start of this work was made at bedrock—the 
giving of a distinctive name to this distinctively good 
lumber. We christened it Pondosa Pine, a contraction 
of Pinus Ponderosa, the botanical name of the species. 

The present advertising effort is to drive the name, 
the trade-mark—two p’s back-to-back—and the fitting 
phrase, “The Pick o’ the Pines,” into and through the 
preferences of architects, builders and home-owners, 
and double-clinch them. 

Pondosa advertising is as far from the beaten trail 
of the conventional lumber announcement as are these 
giant trees from the busy haunts of men. 
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Were You Ever in Kearney, Neb. 
On a Saturday Afternoon? 


) you're nervous about driving a car in downtown New 
York or Chicago, don’t try to drive in Kearney on Saturday 


afternoon! 


The streets are literally jammed with cars — 


everything from Packards to Fords—and 90 per cent of 


them belong to farmers. 


The average wealth of those 
drive to Kearney to buy—clot: 
accessories—everything that tl. 


a better average quality. 


armers is $33,771, and they 
g, food, radios, automobile 
city dweller buys, and of 


The best way to reach the farmers around Kearney, and 
thousands of other trading centers, is through the two million 


circulation of the 


STANDARD 


pAveR UNIT 


A National Medium with Local Prestige 


It offers you: 
The largest selective circulation in farm homes. 
The most influential editorial alliance. 
The greatest influence with farmers, country merchants and 


distributors. 


Our comprehensive merchandising service through our 16 
branch offices enables the sales manager to get his entire 


Wallaces’ Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 

The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 

Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 

Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Progressive Farmer 
The Prairie Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The American Agriculturist 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


sales and distributive forces 
back of his message to con- 
sumers in a way that produces 
profitable results. 


A liberal saving in mechani- 
cal, clerical and space costs 
can be secured as we only re- 
quire 

one order—one plate—one bill. 
We will welcome your in- 
quiry for further facts. 


Wallace C. Richardson, 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 
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War, or Permanent Friendship with 
Japanr 


The Silken and Golden Ties of Trade Make War Unthinkable in the 
Minds of Sane People in Both Countries 


A Special Interview by James True with 


Tsuneo Matsudaira 


Ambassador from Japan 


[N contemplating the possibility 

war between the United 
States and Japan, it is important 
to consider that this country is the 
best customer of Japan, buying 
annually more than 40 per cent 
of all her exports. And it is even 
more important to remember that 
Japan is one of our best cus- 
tomers, importing every year a 
greater volume of American prod- 
ucts than all other Pacific markets 
combined. 

There can be no doubt that a 
declaration of war between the 
countries would annihilate this ex- 
ceptionally profitable development 
of trade, and that, after the war 
was fought, it would require many 
years to re-establish the commer- 
cial relationship on its present 
basis. Doubtless, too, discussions 
of the possibility of war are re- 
tarding and jeopardizing the 
further expansion of our trade 
with Japan. 

This country’s present capacity 
for production demands foreign 
outlets ; but when American manu- 
facturers look abroad for markets 
they are surely not inclined to 
cultivate fields and establish rela- 
tions that, in their opinion, may 
be destroyed by war at some un- 
certain time in the future. It is 
much the same with the Japanese 
producers; they are looking for 
permanent markets for their raw 
materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and they, quite humanly, will 


hesitate to buy goods from their 
potential enemies. 

For years, noisy groups of 
writers and politicians in this 
country have warned the public of 
impending or eventual war with 
Japan. Some Japanese news- 
papers, in turn, have warned their 
country against the United States. 
And all this war talk has a 
tendency to weaken the friendship 
between the nations, a friendship 
that is the sole support of confi- 
dence and good-will, without which 
a permanent and profitable rela- 
tionship cannot endure. 

Therefore, it is imperative that 
the question of war between the 
United States and Japan be 
answered promptly and for many 
years to come. It is obvious that 
no one man of either country can 
answer the question of war, for 
problems of the kind are solved 
eventually only by the populations 
of the countries involved. How- 
ever, it is generally assumed by the 
war protagonists that Japan will 
be the aggressor; therefore it may 
be safely concluded that the chief 
representative of Japan knows 
more about the prospects for war 
than any other man in this country 
and that he can, if he will, shed 
more light than any other on the 
eventual answer to the question. 

Quite recently, when His Excel- 
lency, Tsuneo Matsudaira, Am- 
bassador from Japan, granted an 
interview for the purpose of dis- 
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cussing the question, he expressed 
considerable surprise, not that 
Printers’ INK should be interested 
in the subject, but that the talk of 
war should persist after the oc- 
currence of certain recent events 
which, to him, strongly and logi- 
cally indicated the conclusion of 
the entire matter. He laughingly 
refused to consider the possibility 
of war over the passage by Con- 
gress of the existing Immigration 
Act, the “Navalist” plans, or 
Representative Britten’s ill-advised 
proposal for a “protective confer- 
ence of all white peoples facing 
the Pacific or interested in that 
basin.” As President Coolidge 
successfully opposed the “Naval- 
ist” plans, and Congress expressed 
its disapproval of Mr. Britten’s 
proposal, the Ambassador said 
that the President and Congress 
undoubtedly reflected the best 
thought of the American people, 
and that it was the hope of Japan 
that time would _ satisfactorily 
solve the difference of opinion re- 
garding exclusion of Japanese. 

“War between the United States 
and Japan is inconceivable,” he re- 
plied when I raised the question. 
“Its possibility is completely theo- 
retical and entirely negligible. I 
cannot imagine the development of 
any situation, any problem that 
might involve the two nations, that 
could not be solved by peaceful 
negotiation and agreement. Japan’s 
need for many years to come is 
for economic and industrial de- 
velopment. Besides many other 
facts that prohibit even the thought 
of armed force, we know that war 
with the United States would be 
neither an intelligent nor a profit- 
able means of attaining our desires. 
Therefore, both peoples should set 
at naught the baseless opinions of 
imaginative alarmists. 

“The Japanese people and their 
Government are dedicated to a 
policy of industry and peace. Ours 
is an age of democracy. This is 
as true in regard to international 
affairs as it is to domestic politics. 
The practice of diplomacy has 
ceased to be a mysterious function 
performed by a few exalted per- 
sonages. It has become a repre- 
sentative function, reflecting the 
views and sentiments of multitudes 


who are, to no small extent, re 
sponsible for the creation and 
solution of international problems. 
Therefore, when the ideals and 
ambitions of the American and 
Japanese peoples are considered, 
how foolish is the talk of war be- 
tween them.” 

Spoken like a diplomat, the war 
protagonists will say, in answer to 
this statement. They will probably 
declare that an expression of the 
kind is exactly what they expected, 
and that any other would be fool- 
ish from the Japanese viewpoint, 
since no loyal representative would 
suggest or mention the supposed 
secret preparations, concealed 
hatred and envy, and the economic 
necessity, which are the basis of 
their expectations. 


HE IS NOT A DIPLOMAT 


But Ambassador Matsudaira is 
not, in the old sense of the word, 
a diplomat; and in support of his 
statement he offered an abundance 
of undisputed facts as evidence of 
the value of his contentions. Al- 
though he is a descendant of the 
Shoguns, those feudal aristocrats 
who ruled Japan through many 
generations, he fully expresses 
that democratic spirit which is the 
new and universal order of his 
country. With the utmost courtesy 
and frankness he answered all of 
the questions that were asked; he 
evaded nothing, and there was not 
the slightest suggestion of “di- 
plomacy” in anything he said. In 
his attitude, manner and surpris- 
ing directness, he resembled a suc- 
cessful American business man 
who was discussing and attempt- 
ing to solve some problem of his 
business. 

When the old bugaboo of the 
alarmists was mentioned—the ne- 
cessity of Japan providing through 
armed conquest for her increasing 
“hordes” of population—the Am- 
bassador smiled and mentioned 
that never before in the history of 
his country has the population at- 
tained such a satisfactory standard 
of living. Then he explained that 
his nation was convinced that war 
is neither a safe nor an economical 
means of territorial expansion, and 
continued 

“Those who talk of war in your 
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N 1920 Yosemite National Park 

was known almost exclusively as a 
summer playground. In spring and 
autumn it was practically deserted, 
while its wonderful scenic and cli- 
matic possibilities as a center of winter 
sports were hardly dreamed of. 


Today this beautiful Valley echoes to 
happy, human laughter every season of 
the year. Its four months tourist season 
has expanded to twelve. Last winter 
many a week-end found the Park ac- 
commodations booked to overflow. 


People simply had not 4zown the year 
’round attractions of Yosemite. We 
applied the policy of the “Truth Well 


Told’? with marked success. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO. DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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country obviously fear a_ secret 
planning for war on the part of 
Japan. In our own country, also, 
we have a small class who attempt 
to promote the fear of war. Not 
long ago, when the American 
fleet held its maneuvers in the 
Pacific, a small section of our 
newspapers professed to find in 
the event something of portentous 
threat, but to all practical intents, 
nobody who is anybody in my 
homeland paid any attention to 
the would-be trouble breeders. 

“As to any secret intention on 
the part of Japan, the mention of 
several recent incidents should 
illuminate the fallacy of any sup- 
position of the kind. We have not 
only carried out every obligation 
imposed upon us by the treaties 
concluded at the Washington Con- 
ference, but have faithfully 
observed their spirit, in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. We 
have completed the scrapping of 
capital ships as required by the 
Naval Treaty. We have with- 
drawn our garrisons from southern 
China; we have restored Shantung 
to that country; we have pursued 
the policy of non-interference in 
China’s internal affairs, and we 
are doing all that lies in our power 
to observe both the letter and the 
spirit of our pacts in all of our 
international dealings. 

“Not long ago, we concluded a 
treaty of amity with Russia, and 
a detachment of our troops, sta- 
tioned in northern Saghalien, has 
been withdrawn. Now there is 
not a single Japanese soldier on 
Russian territory. And more re- 
cently, we disbanded four divisions 
of our army in Japan, including 
more than 2,000 officers. 

“Your Government and _ states- 
men have repeatedly declared that 
America wants to live at peace 
with Japan, as with every other 
nation. Your newspapers and 
your people, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, do not want to breed 
trouble between the countries. On 
the other side, the Japanese 


Government and statesmen have 
iterated and reiterated the same 
sentiment, and our people and our 
newspapers, with slight exceptions, 
deprecate any idea of discord with 
this country. 
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“If more proof is required, let 
me add that the Japanese people 
are inherently a peace loving 
people. Before the opening up of 
our country, for more than 300 
years Japan did not engage in a 
single war. That is comparatively 
a remarkable and a tremendously 
significant record. Hence, since 
we can logically eliminate the pos- 
sibility of American aggression, I 
am curious to know who is going 
to start a war between the United 
States and Japan and who is going 
to fight it. I should not mind 
witnessing an American - Japanese 
war in which neither America nor 
Japan is involved. That would 
be a strange war indeed—a war of 
phantoms, of the things which 
some queer people are addicted to 
seeing in nightmares and day- 
dreams.” 


VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION 


Regarding the immigration ques- 
tion, which the alarmists have 
made much of, Ambassador Mat- 
sudaira said it is true that the 
Japanese feel deeply hurt over 
their exclusion from the Immigra- 
tion Act passed last year, but their 
resentment never involved the 
question of war. To furnish an 
example of the expressions of the 
best thought of his country, he 
let me see a statement of the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, ad- 
dressed to the Diet on January 22, 
last. This statement of Baron 
Shidehara reads as follows: 

“It is evident that the United 
States and Japan should live in 
cordial friendship for all time, and 
co-operate with each other in the 
great mission of promoting the 
peace and security of the Pacific 
regions and of the world. We are 
confident that these views are 
shared by the vast majority of the 
American people. We regret the 
discriminatory clause against 
Japanese in the Immigration Act 
of 1924. I explained in the last 
session of the Diet the circum- 
stances attending the insertion of 
that clause and the views of the 
Government on the subject. The 
question still remains unsettled. It 
should, however, be remembered 
that a law cannot be modified ex- 
cept by a law, and that under the 
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What the 
Home Woman 


Reads 


OETRY and novels she may read— 

but dearest to her heart are the 

publications that deal with housekeep- 
ing and home-making. 


She is a practical person, and she wants 
to know practical things. 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLE- 
WOMAN is to her what the trade 
journal is to the merchant, or the 
medical journal to the physician. 


The home woman is far more interested 
in a new way of making a bed-spread 
or a new way to serve potatoes than 
she is in the latest political news. 


If you want to advertise to the woman 
who will use your product—especially 
if your product is one which the small- 
town woman can use—THE AMER- 
ICAN NEEDLEWOMAN offers an au- 
dience of 650,000 women who will be 
interested in anything which makes 
housekeeping easier or life pleasanter. 


THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


Read and used by 650,000 women 


WM. F. HARING W. H. McCURDY, 
Advertising Manager, Western Manager, 
270 Madison Avenue, 30 No. Dearborn St., 


New York City. Chicago, Illinois. 
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constitutional system of the United 
States the legislature is entirely in- 
dependent of the executive. It is 
obvious that continuance of dis- 
cussions between the two govern- 
ments at this time will not in itself 
serve any useful purpose. What 
is really important in the final 
analysis of the question is that the 
American people shall come to 
have a correct understanding of 
our people and of our points of 
view. An impetuous mood or im- 
passioned utterance will not con- 
duce to an international under- 
standing. There is no doubt that 
the same love of justice that 
kindled American independence 
still continues to inspire the 
minds of the American people. 
The day will come when this fact 
will be fully demonstrated.” 

It is not only impossible to find 
any threat or indication of a war- 
like tendency in this utterance, but 
Ambassador Matsudaira explained 
that it expressed the general belief 
of his countrymen in the proposi- 
tion that all common problems 
may be safely left to the growing 
friendship of the two nations for 
solution. 

“Japan,” he continued, “has 
achieved a great development in 
the arts and institutions of modern 
civilization, and has won _ that 
place, not by war but through 
peaceful pursuits. Because of the 
assiduous effort of a great number 
of young Japanese who have 
studied in this country, or at 
home under foreign teachers, in- 
cluding your countrymen, Japan 
has acquired much of the general 
learning and of the scientific 
knowledge of the West, and has 
wisely adopted many of _ its 
mechanical devices. 

“At the same time, our country 
has experienced a rapid progress 
in the field of trade and com- 
merce, and a constantly increasing 
volume of trade has come to pass 
between our two countries. This 
exchange of goods is now the 
greatest trade that crosses the 
Pacific Ocean. And it is founded 
on mutual friendship, confidence 
and good-will. 

“The strength is this friendship 
was shown by the generosity which 
characterized the attitude of 
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America after our great disaster 
of two years ago. What you did 
for us in the horrible days of 
stress and strain following the 
earthquake never will be forgotten 
by the Japanese people. We ac- 
cepted the gifts for the relief of 
our distressed people not alone for 
their material worth, but also for 
the magnificent spirit which they 
represented. 

“Tt was my privilege, as Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
be in close touch with the great 
relief work in which your Govern- 
ment, your army and navy, your 
Red Cross, and, above all, your 
people, united their efforts. And 
I assure you that the Japanese 
Nation will forever treasure the 
memory of that wonderful mani- 
festation of humanity and _ friend- 
ship by America. 

“The Pacific, wide as it is, does 
not separate but links our 
countries. It joins the two great- 
est industrial nations of the ocean. 
Your ships come to our ports 
laden with iron and steel, with 
engines and other machinery, oil, 
cotton and many materials. Our 
ships enter your harbors with silk 
and tea and many other goods. 
Last year, the volume of trade 
which passed between the United 
States and Japan amounted, in 
round figures, to $600,000,000, 
placing Japan above France or 
Germany, and next only to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
or Canada, in America’s foreign 
trade. 

“Your country, with its vast 
area and its large population, 
naturally buys from us much more 
than it is possible for us to buy 
from you. And yet I am proud 
that of all countries on the other 
side of the Pacific, Japan is the 
largest purchaser of American 
goods. Our imports from America 
are so far ahead of similar imports 
by other Oriental countries that 
they almost defy comparison. 

“In 1922, Japan imported 
American goods to the value 
of $218,400,000, while in the 
same year China, the Philippines, 
the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, British India and 
Siam combined, imported only 

(Continued on page 169) 
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How the B. & O. Built a Market 
for Its New Flyer 


A Comprehensive Campaign Plan Was Worked Out Which May Contain 
a Suggestion for Manufacturers 


HEN a manufacturer adds 

a new product to his line 
he usually can plan his advertising 
campaign so as to introduce the 
product to gradually increasing 
numbers of consumers. But when 
a railroad puts another big train 
on its schedule, the problem is to 
introduce the new flyer to all pos- 
sible consumers at once. 

You can build up production for 
merchandise as the market ex- 
pands, but with a train it is dif- 
ferent. You have the train, steam 
is up, the time-table says it will 
leave at 4:10 p. m. and off it must 
go. You can’t hold it back on the 
chance that another paying passen- 
ger will show up later, and you 
can’t call the trip off if the train 
isn’t filled. Of course, you can add 
sections to it if it proves very 
popular, but that is like increasing 
the size of your factory. The first 
thing to do is to get the market, 
and getting the market is, for a 
railroad train, a question of get- 
ting it at once. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad decided, a year or so ago, 
to put on the National Limited to 
run between Washington, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis, the road was 
up against the problem of how to 
give the new flyer a complete in- 
troduction in a short time. Last 
August, W. B. Calloway, passen- 
ger traffic manager, finally outlined 
advertising plans for the April 26 
debut of the National Limited. 

The plans were unusually inter- 
esting, not only because they 
called for a great amount of or- 
ganization, but also because they 
showed a way to bring the train 
before all its public within a short 
time. From this angle the cam- 


paign may contain a worth-while 
suggestion for many manufactur- 
ers, inasmuch as the introduction 
of a new product frequently calls 
for similar methods. 

The idea, as Mr. Calloway laid 
it before the general passenger 


agents and local divisional pas- 
senger agents at the first meeting 
in Baltimore, was to put the adver- 
tising campaign on a military basis. 
Col. Walter V. Shipley, assistant 
general passenger agent at Wash- 
ington, an authority on military 
transportation, chartered the or- 
ganization. Mr. Calloway became 
general, and George W. Squiggins, 
general passenger agent at Cincin- 
nati, headed the Western staff. 

Colonels, captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants and privates were all 
created for the campaign, and 
newspaper, direct mail, magazine, 
outdoor and window poster adver- 
tising was put in charge of the 
officers. 


THE ARMY GETS INTO ACTION 


Another general staff meeting 
was held in November, and after 
that, divisional staff meetings took 
place. Right after the first gath- 
ering, the “army” began action 
with “sniping.” This was a direct- 
mail campaign for which each 
man picked a good list of Balti- 
more & Ohio boosters who used 
the railroad frequently. Sniping 
advertising was sent to these good 
customers to start them talking 
about the new National Limited 
Flyer. At the same time, a head- 
quarters paper, something like the 
old army official “communiques,” 
was sent out to all sectors to keep 
the entire “military” force ac- 
quainted with the success of other 
sectors in getting their part of the 
planning and organization accom- 
plished. 

A zero hour was set, April 12, 
two weeks before the train was to 
take the rails. And before this 
zero hour final staff meetings were 
held in Louisville and Baltimore. 
Results of the sniping were pic- 
tured to all the men working in 
the campaign, and the opening ar- 
tillery fire of newspaper advertis- 
ing was described. The men were 
told all about the anticipated ef- 
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Areyour customers 12 to 1 
for or against you? 


HE owners of a certain business 

had decided that their product 
must conform to prevailing styles. 
Accordingly, they had designed and 
pushed models in which the feature 
that had been basic originally was ob- 
scured if not almost lost sight of. 

But in spite of this effort to do what 
seemed to be the right thing, sales 
slumped. The situation became seri- 
ous. They at length realized the need 
of finding out what people really 
thought about their goods. 

A Richards Field Survey was un- 
dertaken. When it was completed, 
the findings left no room for doubt. 
Ninety-two per cent of those users 
who were interviewed said that they 
bought the product because of the 
features it had as originally designed. 
In other words, by a majority of 12 
to 1 they didn’t give a hang for style! 

Although this case is extreme, it 
is our judgment based on experience 
that no manufacturer should try to 


decide marketing problems without 
first knowing exactly how his custo- 
mers view his goods. Hence our first 
step in arriving at advertising and 
sales plans is to get the views of many 
people, sometimes thousands of con- 
sumers, retailers, and jobbers. This 
first-hand information, together with 
our recommendations, is called a 
Richards Book of Facts. 

For the manufacturer, a Richards 
Book of Facts is a constant source of 
sales and marketing information. As 
one business head says, ‘‘ Instead of 
guessing blindly, I now have a fund 
of practical information that provides 
a logical background for everything 
I do.”’ 

Ournew book ‘‘Business Research’’ 
tells how ‘‘Facts first’’ may be applied 
to a business. Send for a copy. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York City 
An Advertising Agency Established 1874 


Member AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





: RIC HARDS ‘Facts first—then Advertising’ 
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fects of the bombardment of the 
outdoor advertising and_ station 
posters. A picture was drawn 
showing the effect of the broad- 
side which was to be delivered by 
an advertisement to appear in a 
national periodical two weeks 
after the train started. Each so- 
licitor, practically a private in this 
railroad army, was given the 
number of families in his sector 
who were prospects for the train 
and who would be affected by the 
periodical advertising. 

Then, after these divisional staff 
meetings, staff meetings were held 
in every town where there was a 
passenger representative, such as 
Dayton and Cleveland. In this 
way exact information and orders 
were given to the men right in 
the active sectors, and these men 
gave reports to their superiors on 
how the campaign was progress- 
ing in their territory. 

The zero hour found reprints 
of newspaper advertisements in 
the hands of all men responsible 
for their release. Posters were 
distributed, and direct-mail liter- 
ature was ready to be sent out. 
Everyone from general down to 
privates knew his job, even if it 
were only to put fifty booklets on 
the table in a railroad station. 

On Monday, April 13, every- 
thing was released at once. News- 
paper announcements ran in all 
cities, letters went out through the 
mails, and posters went up in all 
the railroad stations. Towns along 
the B. & O. were covered with 
posters. At the same time, an off- 
the-line movement was made, and 
the railroad army directed attacks 
at cities like Springfield, Des 
Moines, Memphis and Nashville, 
to register there with people who 
go through the Chicago and St. 
Louis gateways to the East. 

After the big attack, the adver- 
tising fire was carried on for six 
weeks with a constant bombard- 
ment in newspapers, direct mail 
and posters, and the periodical 
broadside was fired when the train 
had been running two weeks. The 
Saturday before the National Lim- 
ited left on its first trip it was 
christened at Washington by water 
from the Potomac River, at Cin- 
cinnati by water from the Ohio 
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and at St. Louis by water from 
the Mississippi. An additional 
military tie-up was given the en- 
tire campaign by the fact that the 
train ran from Washington. 

The basis of the campaign as 
directed against the public was old- 
fashioned courtesy and_ service. 
This notion was put over in 
general advertisements and then 
followed up by local newspaper 
tie-ups that impressed on each 
town that the railroad really ran 
from that individual town to the 
destination. This plan of stress- 
ing service from each town was 
continued throughout the cam- 
paign. 

The first time out, according to 
railroad men, new trains are al- 
ways filled up, so it is the later 
drop that must be watched in or- 
der to know how successfully a 
flyer has been put over. The Bal- 
timore & Ohio road found, from 
reports of representatives and 
from reports of travelers using 
the flyer, that the National Lim- 
ited already has become fairly well 
established as one of the country’s 
big trains as a result of this six 
weeks’ military campaign. 

One of the important reasons 
for the success of this advertising 
plan, in the opinion of those con- 
nected with the B. & O. drive, is 
that it created a very necessary 
enthusiasm among all its workers 
during both the preliminary and 
intensive periods of work. The 
men fell into the military spirit of 
the thing, took orders from their 
so-called superiors, did their jobs 
without asking questions, and were 
genuinely enthusiastic about be- 
longing to the National Limited 
army during its stretch at the 
front. 


Twenty Mule Team Account 
for McCann Agency 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
New York, maker of Twenty Mule 
Team Borax, has placed its advertising 
account with The K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 








Financial Account for George 


Batten Agency 
The William R. Compton Company, 
New York, investment banking, has ap- 
ointed the George Batten Company, 
nc., to direct its advertising. 
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Rhode Island’s 
Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density of popu- 
lation and the diversity of its industries—with 
its population 97% urban and 3% rural—de- 
pends upon outside sources for nearly all of 
its total food supply. Many carloads of food- 
stuffs are shipped into this state daily to supply 
the demand. This market offers great oppor- 
tunities to manufacturers and producers of 
food products. The population is served 
through 1800 grocery and delicatessen stores. 
These stores are served through 23 wholesale 
grocers and 27 produce dealers with Provi- 
dence as the distributing center. 


The Providence Journal 
nd 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined net paid circulation of 
102,000 reach the great majority of English 
speaking families in Rhole Island which enable 
the advertiser to cover this market at one cost. 





Flat Rate 23c a line 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Charles H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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“More than a Million 


— average net paid circu- 
lation of the Chicago Sunday 
Herald and Examiner for the six 
months ending March 31st, was 


1,120,294 


This is the highest record ever attained by 
any American newspaper. It is the peak 
of a record that has been maintained at 
“more than a million for more than a year.” 


The vast army of readers who have con- 
tributed to this achievement are a prosper- 
ous class, a discriminating class for they 
pay more for the Chicago Sunday Herald 
and Examiner than they would have to 
pay for another newspaper. 











Chicago Herald |@ 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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for More than a Year” 





National advertisers have the benefit of 
this Niagara of sales power at the lowest 
milline rate of any Chicago newspaper, 
daily or Sunday—in fact of any newspaper 
rate of standard record. 


The advertising message of any manu- 
facturer of a meritorious product, printed 
more than a million times in a single issue, 
placed in over a million homes, and read 
by more than three million people, will 
naturally be translated into sales. 





Circulation Is Power 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


| jand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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What Do You Sell 
in Chicago? 


If your product is included in one of the 
major advertising classifications, the lead- 
ing and most effective medium for adver- 
tising it in Chicago is likely to be The 
Chicago Daily News. 


For example, if you sell 


FURNITURE 


you should know that The Daily News pub- 
lishes more furniture advertising than any 
other Chicago daily paper. Of the total 
furniture advertising published in Chicago 
in the first five months of 1925 in the six 
daily papers The Daily News published 
426,421 agate lines—96,390 lines more than 
were carried by its nearest competitor in the 
daily newspaper field. 








The reason for this leadership is the 
superior advertising effectiveness of The 
Daily News, which reaches the great ma- 
jority of financially competent buyers of 
Chicago and its suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Trying Out Experiments in News- 
paper Reproduction 





Art Techniques Distinctively Different, Made Possible through the Ever- 
increasing Technical Knowledge of the Engraver 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HEN it was decided to open 

the new Zion National Park, 
in the Bryce Canyon and Cedar 
Breaks section, and tempt the 
public to discover for itself the 
amazing marvels of the place, the 
Union Pacific did some prelimi- 
nary reasoning in the matter of 
newspaper campaigns. 

An imposing list of newspapers 
was to be used. Consequently the 
space, after the first two or three 
displays, had to be small, termi- 
nating with two and_ single- 
column advertisements. And every- 
one knows what a large newspaper 
page is when it comes to display 
competition. The small advertise- 
ment which does not take this 
competition into consideration is 
sure to be swamped. 

How could Zion Park displays 
hold their own against this mass 
of competitive material? At least 
a half-dozen essentials were com- 
pulsory. The art technique must 
be distinctive, different, novel. 
Here was one vital consideration. 
There must be some unifying idea 
which would provide continuity 
and serialize the campaign. The 
small advertisements would re- 
quire absolute originality as to art 
composition. The power of that 
small space to “stand out” would 
depend very largely on the ar- 
rangement of the component parts 
of the advertisement in their rela- 
tion to other advertising in juxta- 
position. The stories to be told 
were by no means brief, which of- 
fered still another problem in the 
matter of typographical arrange- 
ment. 

But see how shrewdly an adver- 
tiser may approach just such a 
puzzle as this. First came the se- 
lection of certain remarkable pho- 
tographs from which the artist 


could work, in preparing his origi- 
nal illustrations. 


They were chosen 





for their adaptability to strange 
and unusual compositions. Pin- 
nacles of colored rock might rise 
up one side of a display. Cathe- 
drals of brilliantly hued stone 
permitted unique mortises; long- 
range vistas of canyons automati- 
cally framed spaces for text. 

Next came the art technique. 
With 70 per cent of the advertising 
illustrations appearing, in pen and 
ink, dry brush or poster blacks, it 
was obvious that mere duplication 
of these mediums would not pro- 
vide the essential individuality. 
There must be contrast; there 
must be a technique which would 
be wholly different from the con- 
ventional. 

An artist, skilled in landscape 
subjects, reduced those amazing 
Bryce Canyon pictures to terms of 
three bold contrasts: grey, white 
and black. By wise handling, it 
was possible to secure poster illus- 
trations of a most striking type. 
They were painted in lamp black 
and tempera. 


THE ENGRAVER HELPS 


The engraver played an impor- 
tant part at this juncture, for the 
originals were finally rendered in 
line, not halftone, and _ they 
sparkled in reproduction. With 
the use of Ben Days, stippling, 
high-lighting and other manipu- 
lation, the most complex scenic 
compositions stood the test of 
newspaper reproduction. Too much 
may not be said, incidentally, of 
the more recent investigative ef- 
forts of the professional engraver. 
With perfect sympathy and under- 
standing, he has stood by the side 
of the artist, working in his behalf 
and intent on making practical that 
which is created. The handicap 
has always been: “We can give 
you individuality of technique, but 
it will not reproduce successfully 
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on newspaper stock. You will al- 
ways run a chance.” 

Lastly, in the Union Pacific Zion 
Park series, a catch phrase assisted 
in providing display originality. 
Because of the beauty of the sec- 
tion and its multi-hued splendor, it 
was called “The Color Palette of 
the Continent.” And 
this phrase was hand- 
lettered within an art- 
ist’s palette, brushes, 
etc. 

Sometimes this pal- 
ette’s outline formed 
a natural and artistic 
mortise for text; at 
other times it was 
made to hold the il- 
lustrative feature. 

Typography was 
distinctive, because of 
the frames provided 
by the _ illustrative 
compositions. Thus 
one advertiser met his 
problem squarely and 
conquered every diffi- 
culty. The Zion Park 
campaign has attract- 
ed attention every- 
where because it was Send For 


Free Book 
in Natural Colors 


“decidedly different.” 


It is the only way 


This last year, Sarees 
newspaper advertising ca ean: sn 
has brought us any and practical infor 


number of innovations 
which, but a_ few 
years ago, would have 
been considered out 
of the question. In 
almost every case, the 
engraver has had as 
much to do with the we 
picture, as has the 

artist himself, because 
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effects. And they are actually not 
halftones at all, although they sug- 
gest them and their realism, where 
photographic copy has been em- 
ployed as the base. 

The advertiser secures a photo- 
graph, let us say, which he feels 
will make convincing magazine 





The Way to Zion 
Is Now Open 


ION saenes apn Bryce Canyon National Monument and Cedar 
Breaks are yon! 


erosion 
fairy cities more beautiful ‘then Babylon or Bogdad! D Delicate statuary 
which no artist can rival. 

Here, too, is a lingering frontier of empurpled distances with quaint 
Mormon villages, Indians, wild horees, extinct volcanoes and mysteriou: 
cliff dwellings. 

Come with us this summer to Southern Utah. See the Great Magician 
scenic masterpiece in color— 


ZION NATIONAL PARK 
ryce Canyon- Cedar 


Seasom May 15 to October 15 
Experience thet on of the discoverer— Kaibab National Porest, the abode of 
the a few have been there numberless deer and of the beautiful 
—the trip was 0 ccs erdcus, But for 1975, white-tail equirrel 
Let us tell you about low summer fares 


able, provided mot food 
toed ‘and the inet style of Notional and pereanslty eocorted all-expenee tours 
Park lodges and dining rooms. ‘and how easily you can combine the trip 
Side trips may roger tothe North with tours to Selt Lake City, Yellow 
Rim of Grand Canyon, through the fairy stone, California or the Pacific Northwest 
of So Geo R Lemmer, Geners! Agent. Passenger Det 
1601 Cartan Bip 5018, Weshinaen Sees. Clnge 
CoM ot 


Union Pacific 


the engraver has ART, TYPE AND LAYOUT ALL COMBINE TO MAKE THIS 


made difficult subjects 
practical for poor- 
paper printing. 

A consideration of some of 
these mediums will prove educa- 
tional to advertisers who have 
always longed to put magazine 
quality into newspaper advertising, 
with emphasis on the art embel- 
lishment. 

Although the process is by no 
means new, comparatively few 
advertisers appear to understand 
what can be accomplished through 
the medium of newspaper halftone 


ADVERTISEMENT DISTINCTIVE 


copy. A line drawing from it will 
not mean the same thing. Much 
would be lost. He has a list of 
several hundred newspapers in 
which this series is to appear. 
Many of them are admittedly poor 
as to paper, make-ready and 
printing. 

Engravers have found a way by 
which such subjects can be safely 
handled, regardless of newspaper 
conditions. It is a rather round- 
about method, but it always proves 
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successful. First, a halftone is 
made from the original, no re- 
touching having been done on it. 
This halftone is just one-half 
smaller than its final scheduled re- 
production. _Now an artist takes 
a proof, on glazed paper, and 





(5WHE home 
isaCASTLE 


Hans on the Monterey Peninsula every home is a castle for it represents 
om "Hi b 
ssamugrants, for populanon doesn't engulf us in waves of restless migration 





Rather, sclecve persons have withdrawn f from teeming marte—or 
turned trom whirring industry: see! Beboldang—they have 
planned on ving bere. 


Deliberately they've inspected sites; some that breast the calm, blue bays, 
cx mae mah iad ew wie verso od sd wt ce ner 
meada. Then they've builé where wistful choot d peta “een 
recalled—and where the future's vista is a gilded span 

Beware roe emi wt so Parag 
little income buy you more than here And here the small 


feck nfo tend and papten wry Pewntcontag og? dan 
wealthy people live hereby the score not because they're weathy bot 
they craved 





Tats the Sevemaom Mac Drove an ohe Penile 
Sey amas Hotel Del Monre he parm 
‘of Pacthc 


code hams aos fee © Gee as 


an the 
(Chadornan w you we hoped co ted Mad che coupe’ 


MONTEREY 
PENINSULA, 


communities Qc 


Det Mover Murrey Paste Grove Preubie Beach Carmel by the Sea 








THE ENGRAVER MADE HIS PLATES DIRECTLY 
FROM THE ARTIST’S ORIGINAL 
PENCIL SKETCHES 


works over it. He touches in 
blacks, he paints in whites, and 
then provides emphasis where 
contrast is essential. If a border 
or any decorative effect is desired, 
that is also introduced on the 
proof. 

This done, the engraver makes a 
line plate from the halftone proof, 
enlarging it one-half. This, of 
course, enlarges the halftone 
screen and makes it possible to do 
the job on copper or zinc for line 
reproduction. When you see a 
“halftone” successfully printed 
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on newspaper stock, the chances 
are that it has been handled in this 
manner. It is not actually a half- 
tone, although the original was 
that. 

That advertisers should seek 
ways and means of arriving at a 
practical application of the half- 
tone medium for newspapers is 
not to be wondered at. Many 
things there are which seem to 
demand this touch of realism. No 
line illustration serves the same 
purpose. There’s something miss- 
ing, always. 

The use of Ben Day has in- 
creased recently, because advertis- 
ers have learned how to apply it. 
The Ben Day book is alluring. 
There are innumerable patterns 
and they seem to indicate charac- 
ter which would be impossible 
without it. But these patterns are 
not always to be trusted. As ap- 
plied to the actual original draw- 
ing, where reduction is necessary, 
they are nearly always dangerous. 
This reduction changes their char- 
acter. They “muss up.” 

But designating where areas of 
Ben Day are to be employed on a 
tissue overlay and having the en- 
graver attend to this detail means 
all the difference in the world. 
This brings a faithful replica of 
the pattern as you see it on the 
pattern tabs. There is no reduc- 
tion. 

Ben Day, treated in this way, 
is actual size. The tone is printed 
right on the metal itself. There 
is no opportunity for deception or 
misunderstanding. Thus, an illus- 
tration for newspaper use is drawn 
almost in pen outline, and the art- 
ist himself suggests where these 
tones and patterns are to be in- 
troduced. The engraver does the 
rest, following his color chart and 
the numbers in the Ben Day book. 

Highlight halftones have been 
the salvation of advertisers who 
grow restive under the restraint 
of pen and ink and its inevitable 
sameness. It is no more than a 
drop-out of whites, thereby mak- 
ing sure that what the artist draws 
is reproduced exactly. 

But now the artist may use pen- 
cil, crayon or charcoal and need 
not fear, even if there be areas 
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which would seem to call for half- 
tone plates of the most subtle 
character. What he sets down on 
paper will be finally shown on the 
newspaper page, and there will be 
no smudging. 

This year it was decided to ad- 
vertise Monterey Peninsula in all 
California newspapers and in 
newspapers of States which were 
adjacent. It was a home commu- 
nity and the picturesque character 
of the place was the one thing the 
advertiser had to sell. Pictures 
were, indeed, more important than 
words. 

An artist was sent out on a 
sketching tour of this beautiful 
realm and the newspaper illustra- 
tions were made by the engraver 
direct from his original pencil 
sketches, in a sketch pad. 

They still held all the charm of 
their first spontaneous artistry 
when they appeared in newspapers. 
And, better still, they resembled no 
other series of advertisements in 
the newspapers. There was that 
marked difference which is so im- 
portant in newspaper advertising 
today. 

A series of two-column news- 
paper advertisements has attracted 
attention because of the art tech- 
nique employed, despite the fact 
that there was nothing startlingly 
new in the process. The engraver 
deserved the real praise. 

Heads of people drinking cof- 
fee were shown large in the two- 
column space, and originally drawn 
in black silhouette. The engraver, 
however, stippled them, in his 
plate-making, ran Ben Day pat- 
terns across them, leaving certain 
portions in solid black, and the 
result was most interesting. 

There is a tendency to get away 
from the conventional line illus- 
tration for newspaper use. These 
unique techniques, however, are 
always a perfect collaboration be- 
tween the artist and the engraver. 
The former has in mind what the 
latter can and will do. And he 
works accordingly. 





Walz Agency Appoints 
C. E. Good 
C. E. Good has been appointed pro- 


duction manager of the Walz Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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L. S. Gillham Agency 
Reorganized 


The L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, with offices at Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City, has been 
reorganized and has become affiliated with 
the Hamman Advertising Organization, 
Inc., which includes the Johnston-Ayres 
Company, Inc., , San Francisco advertising 
agency, and Hamman-Advertising 
Oakland. K. L. Hamman, head of the 
Hamman Advertising Organization, Inc., 
in addition, has been made president of 
the Gillham agency. 

L Gillham will remain in active 
charge of the agency. He has _been 
appointed vice-president of the Ham. 
man organization and will act as_gen- 
eral manager in Los Angeles. c. 
Nelson will continue as manager of the 
Salt Lake City office. 





New Advertising Business 
Started at Rochester 


Hughes, Wolff & Company is the 
name of a new advertising business 
that has been formed at Rochester, 
N. Y. F. A. Hughes is president; John 
F. Bush, Jr., vice-president; John 


McCarthy, secretary, and Edward 
Wolff, treasurer. r. Hughes, Mr. 
Bush and Mr. McCarthy were recently 


with the Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
Rochester advertising agency. Mr. Wolff 
has been manager of advertising and 
sales of the Adler & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee. 





Eastern Edition of “Capper’s 
Weekly” to Change 


The Eastern edition of Capper's 
Weekly, which is published: at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be changed to Cap- 
per’s Magazine and will be issued 
monthly starting with a July number. 
The circulation of Cappers Magazine 
will be in Be territory east of the 
Mississippi. Coppers Weekly, as before, 
will be published at Topeka, Kans., and 
will be circulated in the territory West 
of the Mississippi. 





Eversharp Account for 
Erwin, Wasey 


The ‘Wahl Company, Chicago, maker 
of Eversharp pencils and Wah! fountain 
pens, has — Erwin, Wasey 
Company, icago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 





Newtile Account for 
Harry C. Michaels 


Asbestos Limited, New York, manu- 
facturer of Newtile, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Harry C. 
Michaels Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 





John T. Major has joined The Mills- 
Broderick Printing Coma, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as copy service and con- 
tact man. 
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To thicken your sales volume 
in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia stands foremost among American 
cities as fertile ground for advertising campaigns. 


The majority of Philadelphia families live in 
separate dwellings, most of them own their homes, 
and all of them are responsive to any advertising 
that offers them ways and ideas for improving 
their home facilities and equipment. 


More than half a million separate homes in the 
Philadelphia area constitute a vast market for 
paints, for home supplies and equipment, for elec- 
tric washing machines and electric pianos, for fur- 
niture and carpets, for soaps and toilet articles, 
etc. 


If you make or sell anything for the home, and 
it is on sale in Philadelphia, thicken your sales 
volume by constant advertising in the newspaper 
that goes daily into nearly every Philadelphia 
home—The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


copies 
5 1 8,357 a day 
Average daily net circulation for the 
year ending December 31, 1924. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 

New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th St. and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detrosti—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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15,000 Baltimoreans 


@ No wonder the Sunpapers rank 
high in travel advertising. They have 
an audience that travels. And not 
only to Europe—but to California, 
to Colorado and the Canadian 


Rockies. 


@ From sunny Italy, from London 
and Paris, from a trip through the 
Yellowstone and a summer in Nova 
Scotia, the readers of the Sunpapers 
return home with new interests. 


@ They return home with a liking 
for travel, with a wider vision alive to 
the best in life and in the arts. 


@ Mother wants to redecorate the 
old home; Daughter must have a new 
car; Son has a list of biographies he 
must read. Even Father has felt a 
change. He succumbs more easily 
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—in Europe 


to fancy cooking. He can talk dress 
with the best of them—Paris fash- 
ions and London models. 


@ This is the wide-awake market 
you address when you place your ad- 
vertisements in the Sunpapers—up 
and coming Americans, who want a 
better toothpaste, the latest thing 
in breakfast foods, some new refine- 
ment in dress, or house furnishings. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 


You May Not Sell 
Coffee, But— 


VERY advertisér Will be interested in 
the package coffée_situation in 
Greater kee, “revea d ix 
Milwaukee 
vane 
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Is Uniform Plan of Distribution Best ? 


Usually It Is, But Sometimes 


the Traces Must Be Kicked Over 


By E. W. Leach 


Sales Manager, Champion Animal Food Co. 


[EpirorraL Note: Mr. Leach’s 
article is so interesting and helpful 
that we are glad to publish it. In 
the main we agree with him. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is best for most 
manufacturers to adopt a definite 
marketing channel and then to 
stick to it. A manufacturer must 
be consistent in his selling methods 
or he is likely to find himself 
floundering, without getting any- 
where. 

On the other hand, the manufac- 
turer has a right to insist that his 
distributors also remain consist- 
ent. If a company sets up in the 
jobbing business and on that basis 
seeks to distribute manufacturers’ 
lines, it should stick to its business 
and not become the manufacturer’s 
competitor as well as his distribu- 
tor. So-called jobbers, who are 
half wholesalers and half manu- 
facturers, force many manufac- 
turers to compete with their dis- 
tributors. 

Another point: Manufacturers 
give their jobbers a certain dis- 
count for which the jobber is sup- 
posed to render certain services, 
such as warehousing, selling, han- 
dling accounts, taking care of spe- 
cialty orders, etc. It is a well- 
known fact that many jobbers do 
not give an extended service of this 
kind, although they continue to ac- 
cept the full discount. In the 
grocery field, for instance, a large 
number of cash-and-carry jobbing 
houses are springing up. These 
houses render no service whatever 
except warehousing, and yet the 
manufacturer who is consistently 
following a plan of distribution 
through jobbers, with a system of 
uniform discounts, has to tolerate 
the man-handling of his specialty 
orders by these cash-and-carry 
houses. 

Another thing that manufac- 
turers must consider before com- 
mitting themselves absolutely to a 
uniform system of distribution is 


that no channel of selling stays put 
for any great period. In fact, 
radical changes are taking place all 
the time. Unless a manufacturer 
keeps pace with these changes, he 
is going to find himself handi- 
capped in the race with his com- 
petitors who do keep pace. 

It is a fair criticism of many 
jobbers that they allow themselves 
to slip behind the times. If a man- 
ufacturer,is represented in a com- 
munity by jobbers of that ilk it is 
difficult for him to sit idly back 
and see his business going to con- 
cerns that are using more enter- 
prising methods. In some lines 
jobbers have shown their inability 
to get business from chain stores 
and large department stores. Since 
these types of stores are increasing 
in importance all the time, is it any 
wonder that manufacturers have 
fGund it necessary to sell to these 
channels direct ?] 


HE article in Printers’ INK of 

May 21, entitled “When Man- 
ufacturers Compete with Their 
Own Jobbers,” touches a subject 
with which my personal contacts 
with jobbers in more than two- 
thirds of the States of the country 
makes me somewhat familiar. 

Your article takes the attitude 
that if the manufacturer is big 
enough, and if the demand for his 
product is steady and _ insistent 
enough, he can compete against his 
own jobbers and simply let them 
“like it or lump it.” Perhaps it is 
because the manufacturer with 
whom I was connected for nine 
years was not quite big enough for 
that sort of a policy that I am con- 
vinced a majority of manufac- 
turers believe it best to adopt a 
definite marketing channel and then 
stick to it. 

This manufacturer, of whose or- 
ganization I was a part for nine 
years, made a line of shoe repair 
machinery, a product which we 
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sold largely through leather and 
shoe findings jobbers. We had 
about 600 such jobbers throughout 
the country whom we considered 
active accounts, and they in turn 
had about 1,600 salesmen with 
whom we kept in close touch. 

There were competitive organi- 
zations in the field that sold direct 
to the shoe repairman exclusively, 
some who let the jobber get what 
he could but made no pretense of 
co-operating with him, one or two 
who announced a policy of selling 
through jobbers only, but who 
made the jobber take the initiative 
in the matter of commissions on 
direct sales, and ourselves, who 
saw to it that on every shipment 
that left our factory the customary 
jobbing discount was given to 
some legitimate jobber designated 
by the purchaser himself. 

The line, being extensive and 
highly technical, required trained 
salesmanship behind it. The ordi- 
nary listing in jobbers’ catalogues 
was not sufficient to move our 
goods. When shoe repairmen 
needed new equipment their re- 
quirements could be met properly 
only by a salesman who was well 
versed in the construction and use 
of our products. 

We made every possible effort 
to direct business through our job- 
bers. Imprinted advertising was 
furnished for their use, special let- 
terheads were given to them, all 
direct mailing pieces sent out from 
our plant gave a complete list of 
our jobbers, an eight-page sales 
magazine was mailed each month 
to every jobber’s salesman on our 
list. 

When we received a sales in- 
quiry from a repairman, we told 
him in our reply what jobbers in 
his territory carried our equipment 
in stock, and we emphasized the 
better service he could obtain from 
one of them. We then notified 
those jobbers and urged them to 
get on the job from their end of 
the line. 

Naturally, we received a great 
many orders direct from repair- 
men. Along with the actual ship- 
ping instructions, in such cases, we 
required the repairman to give us 
as references the names of his 
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bank, some local business house ex- 
tending him credit, and the leather 
jobber through whom he purchased 
most of his supplies. This caused 
him to express a preference for a 
certain jobber. 

If the sale had been made on 
terms of thirty days, we wrote to 
the jobber in question and asked if 
he wanted us to bill through him 
and let him do the collecting of 
the account, or if we should bill 
direct and send him a credit mem- 
orandum for the usual discount 
when the bill was paid. 

If the sale was on a time-pay- 
ment basis, we gave the jobber the 
option of carrying the contract 
himself and receiving the custom- 
ary discount, or we carried the 
contract and the credit risk and 
gave him a slightly lower discount, 
payable in the form of a credit 
memo on his account at the time 
we had received the third payment 
from the customer. 

It takes a lot of nerve to uphold 
a policy of this sort. Picture a 
$500 direct sale on which the job- 
ber’s discount would be an even 
$100 or perhaps a bit more. There 
is always the temptation to forget 
the jobber in the hope that he may 
never learn of the sale, or, if he 
does, to tell him that it was re- 
ceived from one of his competitors. 

It takes courage to write out a 
hundred-dollar check under those 
circumstances and mail it to a con- 
cern that may, so far as you know, 
never have even lifted a finger to 
bring that business into your plant. 
But the company of which I am 
writing turned more than $20,000 
over to its jobbers in this way in 
one year when its annual sales 
were around $600,000. 

Remember that this was money 
which the manufacturer might 
have kept. His competitors were 
keeping every cent that they re- 
ceived in a similar way. Twenty 
thousand dollars would have gone 
a long way toward a substantial re- 
duction in prices at a time when 
the trade was clamoring for that 
very action. Or it would have 
been very acceptable to the stock- 
holders in the form of an extra 
dividend. 

But one cannot help wondering 
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The 500-Mile Race 


“on the air” 


F you listened in last Decoration Day, Station WFBM 
I gave you the details of the International 500-Mile 
Race at the Indianapolis Speedway. The story was 

put on the air under the supervision of the editorial staff 
of The Indianapolis News. You heard the progress of the 
Race, comments on the crowd, the happenings, and other 
features incidental to the Big Race. Thousands of Indiana 
radio fans tuned in. This merely illustrates the interest 
taken by Indiana and its greatest newspaper in radio. 


The Indianapolis Radius—Indianapolis, 
and its trading territory—offers the radio 
merchandiser a splendid market. Located 
where Los Angeles is heard as clearly 
and as easily as Schenectady, Hoosiers 
are sufficiently modern in their standards 
of living to be interested in radio. 





Radio fans since 1920 have relied 
upon The Indianapolis News for radio 
information. And they have received it. 
To serve them better, The Indianapolis 
News now has its own Radio Editor. 








During the first five months of 1925, national radio advertisers 
purchased nearly twice as much space in the 129 issues of The 
Indianapolis News as in the 280 issues of all other Indianapolis 
newspapers combined. 


“Jhe ndianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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how far that $20,000 went toward 
securing the half million dollars’ 
worth of business that came 
through the mails on jobbers’ order 
blanks. 

As I said in the beginning, I 
have called on those jobbers in 
thirty-five States. I have seen the 
practical effect in increased sales 
that results from a man opening 
his morning mail and finding 
among the letters a good-size 
check that he did not know was 
coming to him. I don’t know of a 
thing that goes further to make a 
booster out of a concern than this 
type of policy-loyalty on the part 
of the manufacturer. 

Don’t tell me that the jobber 
doesn’t reciprocate. Don’t tell me 
that you can take these accounts 
away with a couple of dinners or 
an evening of entertainment. The 
old order is rapidly changing. Job- 
bers know that the day has come 
when they must justify their ex- 
istence in the scheme of tl.ings by 
proving themselves sales organiza- 
tions instead of mere warehousers. 

In order to give this sales ser- 
vice that the manufacturer is now 
demanding of them, they are re- 
ducing their lines to the point 
where their salesmen can become 
intelligently informed about the 
lines he must sell. And in the 
process of elimination the manu- 
facturer who stays on the list is 
the firm that is content to do the 
producing and let someone else do 
the distributing. 

have seen these jobbers in 
times of stress. I have seen them 
when their sales volume was stead- 
ily slipping and when machine 
equipment like ours became in- 
creasingly difficult to sell to a class 
of men whose only solution of a 
falling market was to lock their 
doors and hunt up some other way 
to make a living. During years 
like that, the discounts paid to 
jobbers fog direct sales came back 
to us a hundred-fold. 

It is my observation that one 
cannot afford to try to straddle the 
fence. There is no profit in being 
weak-livered. You are either with 
the jobber or you are against him, 
and he soon finds out where you 
stand. 
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The merits of jobber distribu- 
tion as against direct selling are 
not a part of this discussion. It 
is a debatable question with an 
answer much like that to the ques- 
tion whether the piano or the cow 
has been more beneficial to hu- 
manity—they both have their place. 
If you believe you can operate 
more profitably by eliminating the 
jobber, very well. 

But when you decide to sell 
through jobbers, go ahead and sell 
through them. Give them the kind 
of whole-hearted loyalty that you 
expect in return from them. Don’t 
begrudge the commission on the 
order that comes in to you direct. 
You may never know of the count- 
less times when some _ jobber’s 
salesman has dropped the word or 
two of recommendation which 
finally combined to bring you that 
business. 

Remember that the jobber’s sales- 
man knows all those customers by 
their first names. He eats lunch 
with them every day. He is close 
to their problems and their prefer- 
ences. He is in a position to affect 
their decisions at a time when your 
product is being weighed in the 
balance. There is nothing that 
will weld this valuable man to you 
more permanently and solidly than 
the knowledge that you are fighting 
for him instead of against him. 

Some manufacturers may have 
so popular a product that they can 
force the jobber to be content with 
the drippings that he can pick up 
against the manufacturer’s superior 
sales ability on his own line of 
goods. But surely any such man- 
ufacturer realizes that those job- 
hers are selling his goods because 
they have to and not because they 
want to: 

Personally. I never care to have 
any jobber feel that way toward 
me and my line. To be continually 
bucking the sales resistance of a 
jobber’s ill-will is less desirable 
than to be pushing steadily unward 
in the momentum of constantly in- 
creasing good-will. 





Edward Howard, who is with the 
nublicity department of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, has resigned. effective 
August 15, when he will start a finan- 
cial advertisine business under his own 
name with offices in Cleveland. 
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The Bryant Pharmacy, 45th Street, 
New York City, cashes in locally 
on the current magazine adver- 
tising of Houbigant, displaying a 
typical page from Vanity Fair. 
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Retail Trade Average Above 
Last Year 


According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, retail trade, averaged over the 
country, is running ahead of last year. 
Sales of 523 retail stores scattered 
throughout the United States showed a 
sales volume for April 1.6 per cent 
larger than in April, 1924. However, 
this is a decrease from March of this 
year which showed an increase over 
March, 1924, of 6.1 per cent. 

Not all sections of the country are 
enjoying the general advance however 
In four reserve districts, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland and Chicago, sales 
were less than last year. The South- 
west reported the most significant in- 
crease with Kansas City stores averag- 
ing 7 per cent greater than in 1924, 

Following is a table showing gains 
in eight districts which overbalance the 
losses shown in four. 


| a rere +4.1% 
RE aiicicie slglate adacsrenisooe toe +2 % 
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are ere +7 & 
MEER 66.6.5, 3:46:00 10 ode 0-0w-oee + .7% 
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“TRENDS and INDICATIONS” 
Published by Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 
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St. Louis District 


shows a gain of 7.4% 
in Retail Trade 


HE clipping from _Dorrance, 

Sullivan & Company’s advertise- 
ment in Printers’ Ink of May 28 tells 
a striking story of retail conditions in 
the Southwest. ... Here’s your market, 
where the consistent gains in retail 
business are to be found. 


The St. Louis District, with a gain of 
7.4% ranks next to the top. 


Sh _—_ 


Not only in retail business, but in 
savings deposits, too, the St. Louis 
District showed a healthy gain for 
May 1, 1925, over May 1, 1924. 





\ 


Advertisers can expect steady sales 
in this market, served by one of the 
nation’s great territorial newspapers. 


Globe-Democrat, influence, you know, 
goes beyond the limits of St. Louis. 
It covers a vast and growing market. 


Pemocrat 






uIS By ‘ 
Largest Daily 
F. St. J. Richards.......... New York C, Geo. Krogness......San Francisco 
i Os GR, 6655s ceeccwans Chicago Dorland Agency, Ltd......... London 
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Straw No. 8 


1925 Series 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s 
in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined 
—morning, evening and Sunday. 

For Straw No. 8 we take the advertising of musicians— 
high-grade artists, opera singers, concert singers and instruc- 
tors in music. They necessarily must find their customers 
among the class of people who are educated to the enjoyment 
of music and financially able to satisfy their tastes. 

That they consider The Chicago Evening Post the one 
Chicago paper that reaches this class of people is shown by 
the fact that The Chicago Evening Post is the only evening 
paper that carried any of their announcements. During 1924 
The Post carried exclusively announcements of several hun- 
dred of these artists, in a total space of over 50,000 lines. The 
figures for the evening papers follow: 


POST. 51,427 lines 
9 


News Bei. 
SDS siscecciniitinnssspeeeiniconbants 00 “ec 


Journal 00 = 


These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, 
an independent audit company. 





An old saying and true 
































































It Pays to Advertise ina 
Pp Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 





Cricaco Evenine Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


vena | The Chicago 
Munce Star -! Evening Post 


‘‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 
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OEP ay oo ers 


The Loose-Leaf Catalogue Has Its 
Weaknesses 


Not the Least Important of Those Is the Fact That Dealers Won’t Keep 
Them Up to Date 


BarcaLo MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Are you in a position to give us any 
information concerning loose-leaf cata- 
logues—other than the binder method? 

Have any of your subscribers filed 
with you catalogues under this classifica- 
tion, whose names you might give us so 
that we could write them for their ex- 
perience? 

Our line of manufacture consists of 
metal beds, and with designs changin = | 
constantly, a printed catalogue issu 
once a year, does not supply the needs 
of the dealer. 

We shall appreciate any assistance you 
may be able to give us. 

BarcaLo MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Barca.o, 
President. 


HEORETICALLY, the loose- 

leaf catalogue is a good adver- 
tising medium for a firm whose 
merchandise offerings change con- 
stantly and which does not wish to 
undergo the expense of sending 
out complete new catalogues at 
frequent intervals. In actual prac- 
tice, the thing does not work out 
so well for the reason that retail- 
ers asa class, notoriously lax in 
matters of this kind, will not take 
the trouble to insert the new 
pages and thus keep the catalogue 
up to date. When the catalogues 
are distributed to industrial buy- 
ers, architects, and the like, this 
same laxity is not found to be so 
prevalent. However, we are dis- 
cussing here only catalogues dis- 
tributed to dealers. 

Printers’ INK has frequently 
said editorially, and has quoted 
numerous manufacturers and job- 
bers as saying, that there is an 
everlasting struggle on the part 
of catalogue advertisers to get 
their books read. Most dealers 
will leaf through a catalogue and 
read the feature pages. Some will 
study it with a certain degree of 
seriousness. But it is only the oc- 
casional dealer who will earnestly 
read a catalogue and give it a fair 
chance to deliver its selling talk. 

This is the reason catalogues 
have to be so carefully bu:lt— 
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why so much talent and money 
have to be expended in mak- 
ing them interesting, attractive 
and easily read. Anything tend- 
ing in any way to make the read- 
ing more difficult or which throws 
any additional work upon the 
dealer lessens the selling force of 
the catalogue just to that extent. 

The dealer objects to discount 
sheets, separate price lists and in- 
serts. He loses half of them any- 
way. And if he does not lose 
them he is likely to regard them 
as a nuisance. The wholesale 
hardware people, with their tre- 
mendous catalogues, which, neces- 
sarily, are mainly reference books, 
have been struggling against this 
condition for years. 

There is just one way to sell 
merchandise effectively by mail. 
This is so to arrange the printed 
matter that the illustration, de- 
scription and price of the item 
shall be together on the same page. 
Otherwise, the dealer probably will 
not go to the trouble to absorb the 
message in a way that will cause 
him to buy. 

The Furst Bros. Company of 
Baltimore, manufacturer of mir- 
rors, pictures and certain novelty 
lines, had a problem much similar 
to that of the Barcalo Manufac- 
turing Company. It issued a yearly 
catalogue of around 172 pages. 
The catalogue quickly got out of 
date because of additions to the 
stock, price changes and so on. 
As new items were added, the 
trade was notified through circu- 
lars and letters. But this was not 
satisfactory. Even though a re- 
tailer would go to the trouble to 
keep the circulars with his cata- 
logue, which he probably would 
not, he soon would have a con- 
glomerate assortment of advertis- 
ing matter which would make his 
buying difficult when it ought to 
be easy. 

The Furst firm considered the 
loose-leaf plan but did not adopt it 
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because of the reasons just set 
forth. Then it tried a sixteen- 
page monthly catalogue which 
featured seasonable goods. Of 
course, the entire line could not 
be shown at one time. But this 
worked out advantageously be- 
cause it shortened the line. The 
firm found it was offering too 
many items in various classifica- 
tions. Sending out this small 
book once a month enabled it al- 
ways to have its offerings fresh 
and up to date. It could quote net 
prices in plain figures. The whole 
plan added greatly to the force- 
fulness of the general selling mes- 
sage. Twelve small catalogues a 
year cost Furst more than did the 
single large book. But the sales 
volume produced by the small 
catalogues has proved such as to 
make them economical. ; 

When the selling proposition is 
similar to that of the Universal 
Clothing Manufacturers of Chi- 
cago, the loose-leaf catalogue 
method works out better. This 
concern sells through agents in 
small towns. The catalogue is 
sent to the agent in a loose-leaf 
binder. New sheets are mailed 
him to take the place of old ones 
whenever there are changes in 
merchandise or price. The agent, 
of course, is more particular 
about keeping his binder up to 
date because it actually represents 
his stock in trade. This is not 
always the case, though, when the 
effort is to sell merchandise for 
stocking in a store. 

There is such a thing as a com- 
bination bound and loose-leaf cata- 
logue which is fairly good. In the 
back of the catalogue there can 
be bound in a number of gummed 
strips which are known as map 
tips. As new merchandise is add- 
ed to the manufacturer’s offerings 
during the life of a catalogue, new 
pages can be printed and sent 
along to the dealer with the request 
that he attach them to these strips. 
Many dealers will do this. More 
will not. But the method is worth 
while in cases where the manu- 
facturer does not want to trust 
himself to the tender mercies of 
the dealer by relying upon him to 
keep a loose-leaf matalogue up to 
date or where it is out of the ques- 
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tion to send new catalogues often. 

Some concerns have found that 
whereas a yearly catalogue may 
become far out of date before the 
year is up, the proposition is taken 
care of very nicely by two cata- 
logues a year. And four issues a 
year can do the work well indeed. 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Frost Fishing Tackle Company, 
Stevens Point, is, has retained 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, as 
its advertising and sales counsel. 

The Peninsula & Northern Navigation 
Company, Milwaukee, a transportation 
company operating a freight and pas- 
senger service on the Great Lakes, also 
has placed its advertising account with 
this agency. 





Seattle ‘“‘Post-Intelligencer’’ 
Appointments 


Harry H. Hoffman, formerly manager 
of the Cleveland office of the Allied 
Newspapers, Inc., has been appointed 
general manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

William E. Peters has been appointed 
advertising director. He formerly was 
a division manager of the display ad- 
vertising department of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 





Western Publishing Company 
Elects Officers 


Kenneth Gaynor has been elected 
president, Thomas Nolan, vice-president 
and J. W. Hill, secretary and treasurer 
of the Western Publication Company, 
Inc., Chicago, publisher of Business 
America. J. M. Ferguson was elected 
a director. Mr. Gaynor was previously 
for ten years, president of the Western 
Press Association, Chicago. 





Shoe Account for Harvey 


Agency 

The .Craddock Terry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., shoe manufacturer, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Harvey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. A campaign on Lion 
Brand Shoes and boots will be con- 
ducted in farm publications during the 
early fall and winter. . 


Knit Goods Account for 
Portland, Oreg., Agency 


Jerry Jane, Inc., Los Angeles, for- 
merly the Golden West Knitting Mills, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
Portland, Oreg., advertising agency. A 
Pacific Coast campaign on Jerry Jane 
sweaters for children is planned. 
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The LARGEST JULY 








A hot weather slump? Nonsense! 
The July Harper’s Bazar, now 
being printed, is the largest July 
| issue we have ever published both 
) in advertising lineage and in 
: advertising revenue. In fact, al- 
though statistics are not our idea 
of a summer sport, the gain in 
both cases is 37% over last year. 








Harpers Bagar 
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This Plan 
Gets Salesmen to Hold 
Down Expenses 





Under Certain Sales Compensa- 
tion Plans Salesmen Are Likely 
to Pay No Attention to Rising 
Expense and It Then Becomes 
Necessary to Point Out to Them 
the Importance of Paring Costs 





HEN the salesman is not 

compelled to pay his own 
traveling expenses he is apt to 
feel that they are not his worries 
but those of the company by whom 
he is employed. How many com- 
panies encourage the road man to 
observe matters in a_ different 
light? If he knew that his atti- 
tude affected his own pocketbook, 
would it matter? The experience 
of the Everett & Barron Company, 
Providence, R. I., maker of Cin- 
derella shoe finishes, cleaners and 
dyers, provides an answer to the 
question. 

The Everett & Barron Company 
tried one expedient after another 
to accomplish this object. The 
plan in use today was evolved as 
a result of constant experiment. 
It is satisfactory to both the com- 
pany and the salesmen—which is 
no slight recommendation for it. 

“When a salesman is hired,” 
says P. A. Boyd, sales manager, 
“he usually tries to get all the 
salary he can. Many companies 
often try to secure his services for 
as little as possible. 

“The Everett & Barron Com- 
pany approaches this problem from 
an entirely different angle. It wants 
to pay its new salesmen all it can 
afford to and yet make a satisfac- 
a. profit on that salesmen’s 
work 

“How to tell what salary the new 
salesman can earn to start with, 
is oftentimes not easily determined, 
so this question is asked the pro- 
spective salesman: ‘How much will 
it cost you to keep you afloat un- 
til by actual work you can show 
your worth to this company?’ 
After the amount of his salary 
is decided upon, the company, in 
accordance with its profit-sharing 
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plan, agrees to return one-half the 
savings effected if he keeps his 
percentage cost-to-sell below the 
five-year average per cent cost-to- 
sell of the whole force. 

“For example: The new sales- 
man starts with a salary of $35 
a week and his expenses are $50 
per week more, totaling $85. This 
is equivalent to a selling cost of 
$4,420 per vear. Perhaps his sales 
are $850 per week, equaling 
$44,200 per year, so his per cent 
cost-to-sell is 10 per cent. Let us 
suppose that the company’s five- 
year average per cent cost-to-sell 
is 16 per cent. The salesman then 
is entitled to a bonus of 3 per cent 
of $44,200 or $1,326. 

“Now most salesmen are not 
financially minded. That is one 
reason why they feel that traveling 
expenses are anyone’s worries but 
their own. They do not realize that 
these expenses are just as much a 
part of their individual selling cost 
as their salary, and that a saving 
in their traveling expense makes a 
lower percentage cost-to-sell. This 
is where the profit-sharing plan 
does double duty. It forcibly 
brings home to their minds that 
unnecessary expenses cut down 
their own incomes. 

“The plan seems to appeal to 
the salesmen’s sense of fairness so 
that he cheerfully responds. Some 
of the salesmen have _ received 
fairly large returns as a result of 
the plan.” 





Will Represent Business Papers 
on Publishers Conference 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the following 
officers of the association as its repre- 
sentatives on the American Publishers 
Conference: John N. Nind, Jr., of the 
Periodical Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids; Charles G. Phillips, United 
Publishers Corporation, New York, and 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the association. 





Negligee Account for 
Hicks Agency 


The Artcraft Negligee Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, of that city. A campaign on 
Dawnrobe negligees has been planned, 
calling for the use of business papers, 
magazines and newspaper rotogravure 
advertising. 
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How 


do ‘THE purchase of power equip- 
ment involves more than the 


POWER’s mere exchange of money for mer- 


chandise. Economics plays the all- 


re ade rs important part. 


bu The ordinary buying impulses 

y are subordinated—for buying and 
> selling power equipment is a form 
* of engineering. 


The start is made with a mutual 
confidence on the part of the manufacturer and the 
engineer. 


Some manufacturers are offered orders for wholly 
uncatalogued equipment because of their past per- 
formance in manufacture, engineering and service. 
Other manufacturers building good equipment never 
get a chance at the order. The difference is in 
recognition—that great builder of confidence. 


Big engineers tell us they must rely to a great ex- 
tent on the manufacturer’s engineering ability and 
integrity. For in these days of over-night develop- 
ments it is impossible for any individual to know 
everything about all equipment. 


Sometimes more than one man sits in on the pur- 
chase of big equipment. But every one whose voice 
carries weight is a man who knows power production 
—be his title what it may. Perhaps an executive or 
a board of directors holds the purse strings. But he 
(or they) knows just how far to go in telling high- 
priced and responsible engineers what type and make 
of equipment to buy. He (or they) has confidence in 
the engineers. 

Obviously all buying in the power field is predicated 
on confidence. Confidence is nothing more than 
recognized merit and ability—reputation if you 
please. And, if the product is right, reputation can 
be won through good advertising. 


That’s where POWER comes in. 


POWER 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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15,000 Druggists 
are reading this 
magazine 


True Drug Story is published monthly 
to help druggists sell more merchandise, 
especially that which is advertised in the 
pages of True Story Magazine. It is 
popular with druggists because 


True Drug Story publishes real, prac- 
tical and helpful selling ideas and 
suggestions. 


True Drug Story takes a positive stand 
against substitution and price-cutting. 


True Drug Story is written mostly in the 
first person by the druggists themselves. 


True Drug Story, within the short space 
of six months, has had 10,816 requests for 
advertisers’ display material from drug- 
gists all over the United States. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
the current issue of True Drug Story 
on request. 
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443 Druggists out 
of 688 said: 


‘“‘True Story is my best selling Maga- 
zine.” Advertisers in this field should 
recognize these facts: 


True Story is first choice among the best 
druggists as an advertising medium for 
a nationally advertised product. It is evi- 
dence of dealer influence in this field that 
we believe to be unsurpassed by any 
other monthly magazine. 


True Story goes to more potential buy- 


ers of drug store products than any other 
in the field. 


True Story shows better results to many 
advertisers in the drug store field than 
any other magazine. 


True Story with nearly 2,000,000 copies 
sold from the stands has the largest news- 
stand sale in the world. 


True Story 


“Greatest Coverage— 
Lowest Cost” 
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Goblins Won’t Get You If You 
Venture to Sell in Summer 


The Rule of Reason Applied to the Summer Slump 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


E have with us again, 
gentlemen, our old friend, 
Summer Slump, Esquire. He has 
been tucked away in cedar shav- 
ings for a few months, so he may 
not be looking quite so chipper 
as he will after he has been ex- 
posed to the exhilarating June 
sunshine for a few days longer. 
When S. Slump, Esq., makes his 
annual exit from his cold storage 
hibernating plant, he never looks 
as though he will be licking sev- 
eral million of the country’s crack 
salesmen in a few weeks. But 
that is just what he usually does. 
Whether Brother Slump will be 
able to do as much damage this 
year as is his wont, depends on 
a number of things. In some in- 
dustries, Sir Slump is accepted 
as a conquering sheik. Practi- 
cally no resistance is offered to 
him. In other industries he has 
never been accepted. Every time 
he has tried to make an en- 
trance into these fields he has been 
fought back with psychological 
gas. That is the only sort of 
come-back that seems to beat him. 
After all, this Slump fellow is 
only a sprite. He does not exist 
unless you believe in fairies or 
have a fear that the goblins will 
get you if you venture into sell- 
ing pursuits during the dog days. 
That is why these companies that 
keep about their business as usual 
during the summer, just as they 
do during other times of the year; 
are never visited by this energy- 
killing sprite. 

But unfortunately since many 
business men do believe in fairies, 
an article telling how these elves 
can be removed from the path of 
summer business should be at least 
timely. For suggestions on this 
subject, it occurred to PRINTERS’ 
Ink that it might be a good thing 
to look into the radio industry. 
If S. Slump is more than a mis- 
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chievous sprite, here is a business 
that should be able to bear testi- 
mony to the fact. In calculating 
the industry’s sales for this period 
it is customary to use the word 
“slump” in place of the usual 
dollar mark. 

Therefore, if radio has been able 
to deal with the slump question, 
its accomplishments ought to prove 
helpful to other industries which 
are badgered by the same question. 
On the other hand, if the radio 
industry has not been able to rout 
S. Slump, then perhaps other busi- 
nesses suffering similarly may de- 
rive a grain of comfort from the 
realization that they are not the 
only ones. 

There are a number of reasons 
why radio sales are badly affected 
during the summer. That tomboy 
of the air, static, must be set down 
as one of these reasons, but it cer- 
tainly is not the principal one. 
Radio is still regarded as indoor 
entertainment. The sale of radio 
instruments and parts, therefore, 
falls off during the summer be- 
cause people, as a rule, do not 
buy anything for the inside of the 
house unless they are obliged to. 
Of course there are certain “in- 
side” articles that sell well in 
summer because that is their na- 
tural season. Refrigerators are an 
example. There are certain other 
products that would be naturally 
neglected during summer if their 
manufacturers did not take the 
pains to create summer uses for 
them or to add items to their lines 
especially for summer use. The 
furniture manufacturers have done 
this. Porch, terrace, garden and 
summer cottage furniture has be- 
come a big item in this trade in 
recent years. 

The fact that there are indus- 
tries that have been able to create 
summer business for themselves, 
even though their lines are ones 
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that do not sell naturally in sum- 
mer, goes to prove that the sum- 
mer slump can be overcome. Or, 
in other words, it proves that this 
Slump fellow is a sprite. He 
ceases to exist as soon as he is not 
recognized. 

It must be conceded that people 
entirely change their living habits 
during the hot months. They 
either go away to some resort for 
the summer or if they stay at 
home, they spend as much time as 
possible out-of-doors. The nor- 
mal thing for them to do, there- 
fore, is to buy only those things 
that will be of use to them in their 
changed mode of living. Manu- 
facturers who make merchandise 
that is suited to summer consump- 
tion will have a natural business 
during these months and will have 
no occasion to worry about slumps. 
Those manufacturers who are not 
so fortunate as to have merchan- 
dise of this character will either 
have to be content to take things 
easy during the summer or else to 
force their sales. 

Whether or not radio sales can 
be forced between the solstice of 
June 21 and the equinox of Sep- 
tember 21 remains to be seen. I am 
writing this article on June 18. I 
am seated in my garden. It is 
just 8:30 in the evening. As I 
write, I can hear no less than 
six radios in operation. Were I 
to extend my ear drums a little 
and to concentrate on the medley 
of sounds that is filling the eve- 
ning air, perhaps I would be able 
to hear at least a dozen radios 
going in my immediate neighbor- 
hood. Who says then that radios 
are not used in summer? 

Since writing the preceding sen- 
tence, I ran across the street to 
interview my neighbor. His radio 
is “gurring” every evening from 
about seven until midnight. It 
occurred to me that he would be 
a good man to collaborate with 
in this article. He said, “Yes, 
Hastings, I use my radio more in 
summer than in winter, despite 
static. I am busier in winter. I 


belong to a bowling team, a bridge 
club and a dramatic society. They 
take about three evenings a week. 
Besides I go to the theatre fre- 
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quently, sit up with a sick friend 
occasionally and in addition do a 
lot of reading. So you see I find 
little time for radio entertainment. 
In the good old summertime it is 
different. Then I don’t do any- 
thing unless I have to. Just as 
soon as dinner is over you will 
find me out on this veranda. I 
usually read a while, but when it 
begins to get dark I start manipu- 
lating the dials. I like to sit in the 
dark on a hot evening and so does 
everybody else. You will notice 
that every veranda on the street 
is dark. What better way then to 
spend an evening in the dark than 
in listening to radio?” 

radios are used in summer, 
there isn’t any reason why they 
should not be sold in summer. That 
is absolute law in every trade. 
Manufacturing and retail activity 
should follow close on the heels 
of consumer use. 


SELL SOMETHING THAT WILL SELL 


But what are the radio people 
doing to get summer business? 
One of the chief things that is 
being done is to promote the sale 
of portable sets designed particu- 
larly for use in automobiles, boats 
and such places. That this is at 
least one way to minimize the 
summer slump in the radio indus- 
try is the opinion of Wm. H. 
Ingersoll, vice-president of the De 
Forest Radio Company; L. Gruen, 
assistant vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Telephone Manufacturing 
Corporation; D. H. Lipsey of the 
Mohawk Electric Corporation; 
John J. West, sales manager of 
the Sleeper Radio Corporation; 
C. C. Agate, of the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company, Inc., 
and nfany others. 

But just how big a volume of 
sales can be worked up for port- 
able sets no one knows. The pho- 
nograph business parallels radio 
in many respects. For many years 
phonograph manufacturers at- 
tempted to stimulate summer sales 
by featuring portable instruments. 
While a considerable number of 
these were sold, I doubt if the 
volume ever attained appreciable 
proportions. To be sure, the in- 
dustry succeeded in doing a fair 
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Youth—The ‘New 
‘Buying “Power 


ODAY’S appeal in merchan- 
| dise, in advertising, in selling 
—in fact in all human contact—is 
unmistakable. It isan appeal to the 
new buying power. 

In other words, an appeal to 
youngness. 

In Chicago the Evening American en- 


joys an overwhelming preference at the 
hands of young people — people under 
forty and those who think under forty. 

Nothing strange then about the fact 
that thus far in 1925 the Evening 
American has gained more total display 
advertising than all of the other Chicago 
daily papers combined. 

The Evening American has the larg- 
est circulation of any evening paper in 
Chicago. It also has the kind of circu- 
lation that moves merchandise. 

Most advertisers know this; others 
will eventually. 
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A good newspaper 


Daily average net paid circulation for the six 
month period ending March 31, 1925—474,230 
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summer business, but most of this 
was won by the pushing of regular 
instruments. 

Radio may turn out to be dif- 
ferent, however. Mr. Gruen, of 
the Federal corporation, says there 
are so many improvements in the 
portable sets being offered this 
year that he looks for quite a sale 
on them. It is his opinion that 
the owners of these portable sets 
will later come back for a more 
substantial set for winter use. In 
other words, the portable receivers 
will act as a sort of sampler for 
the regular outfits. 

Another plan, that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s company (De Forest) is try- 
ing out, is to see whether the sum- 
mer porch and the dance orchestra 
and the lawn parties, during the 
season when the movies are hot 
and stuffy, cannot be turned to 
practical account. So far, how- 
ever, this plan is only in the na- 
ture of a field experiment. 

What the radio industry needs, 

in the opinion of authorities in 
the trade, is better merchandising. 
It needs better merchandising not 
only to help it overcome the sum- 
mer slump but also to overcome 
many of the other obstacles against 
which it is struggling. This phase 
of the subject is so well explained 
by H. P. Bridge, Jr., of the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, that I am going to let him 
have the next few paragraphs. He 
says: 
“Radio, in our opinion, is de- 
veloping into a ‘selling’ proposi- 
tion. With a lot of dealers ener- 
getically fighting to overcome the 
summer slump and with their 
salesmen working just as hard in 
the summer as they do in the 
winter there will undoubtedly be 
many more radio sets sold this 
summer than in any preceding year. 
Just whether this will overcome 
the so-called summer slump re- 
mains to be seen during future 
warm weather periods of intensi- 
fied radio selling upon the part of 
all concerned. 

“About the best method we have 
found to overcome any let-up in 
sales during the summer months is 
to enthuse the dealer with the pos- 
sibilities for summer sales. Lots 
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of them had a tendency to be dis- 
couraged when sales melted away 
with the snow. To get them 
to realize that radio is more 
than an indoor sport to be 
enjoyed only around the family 
fireside and to bring before their 
prospects the fact that radio can 
be enjoyed just as much on the 
front porch or summer vacation 
camp seems to be the most press- 
ing problem of the radio manu- 
facturer today. In a few short 
years radio has taken its place 
among the very large industries 
of this country. However, it has 
done this almost without any in- 
tensified selling and sales have 
been influenced almost entirely by 
the whims and fancies of the buy- 
ing public without any real selling 
effort upon the part of the dealers 
to get them interested in radio as 
a warm weather proposition. 
“Selling, in any line or trade, 
is only the knack of finding a 
point of selling contact. In radio 
selling this will differ between 
summer and winter as the inter- 
ests of the prospects differ—but 
the fact remains that they are al- 
ways seeking entertainment. It is 
our belief, that, if he can be con- 
vinced that radio can supply just 
as satisfactory entertainment on 
the shady side of the front porch 
or in a summer camp as it does in 
his home in the winter, the aver- 
age person will be just as good a 
prospect for radio during the 
warm months as he ever was. 
Moreover, with the summer comes 
the sport appeal—an_ element 
which will undoubtedly make pros- 
pects of many who might possibly 
find no other interest in radio. 
“It is imperative to have dealers 
regard the summer sales sanely. 
To compare their summer sales 
volume with that of the winter 
season would probably be foolish 
and, perhaps, discouraging to those 
who would consider it seriously. 
Summer sales will probably never 
equal those of the winter—but that 
does not serve to deprecate the de- 
sirability of a substantial profit to 
be derived from the business dur- 
ing the warm months, or belittle 
the efforts necessary to secure this.” 
C. C. Agate, of the Manhattan 
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Detroit Ranks Third 
In Tax Returns 


U. S. Treasury Department Shows 
Only New York and Chicago Leading 
America’s Fourth Largest City 


ESPITE the fact that De- 
troit is fourth in popula- 
lation in the United 
States, the Treasury De- 

partment’s analysis of income tax 
returns shows it as third in num- 
ber of people making such re- 
ports, being exceeded only by 
New York and Chicago during 





During 1924 This is but another indication of 
- os the remarkable prosperity of the 
lished i i i " 
eahoe 2 Detroit field. Detroit consistent 
in total ad- ly appears on charts of business 
vertising with conditions as one of the few cities 

30,604,518 : 
lines publish- where business has been good. 
- Its employment records show a 

— — a higher point than has ever before 





been reached at this time of the year. 


Small wonder that Detroit has again 
and again been used by national adver- 
tisers as a testing ground for advertis- 
ing campaigns. Particularly is it an 
advantageous field because of the abil- 
ity of The Detroit News to cover all 
of it thoroughly. In fact no other city 
of Detroit’s size can be so thoroughly 
covered by one newspaper as Detroit 
is by The News. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan. 
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There are Two Markets 


1—850,000 Identified 


Readers— 


2—122,300 Identified 


Dealers— 


The chart opposite shows : 


Outer Circle—The six divisions of popu- 
lation arranged on the 
Government Census Plan. 


Outer White Circle—The percentages of circu- 
lation of The Elks Magazine 
in the above divisions. 


Black Circle—850,000 Identified Readers. 
Inner Yellow Circle—122,300 Identified Dealers. 
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Magazine 
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Electrical Supply Company, is an- 
other man in the trade who says 
that the day of merchandising 
has arrived in the industry. Mr. 
Gruen, of the Federal corporation, 
is of the same belief. He says that 
those in the industry who push for 
sales during the summer will not 
find the season so dull after all. 

It is the custom to speak of 
the radio industry as one that 
should merchandise better, just as 
though nothing of the kind were 
now being done in the trade. As 
a matter of fact, there is already 
a lot of splendid merchandising 
under way in the trade. Radio has 
its enterprising manufacturers and 
distributors, just as every other 
industry has. The business papers 
in the field are constantly filled 
with a description of up-to-date 
merchandising methods being used 
to sell radio. But since this article 
is not written exclusively for the 
radio industry, but for manufac- 
turers in all lines, a recital of these 
methods which are peculiar to the 
radio business, would not be in 
order here. 

Despite the fact that the industry 
has its enterprising units, it is true 
nevertheless that the business as a 
whole, needs more modern mer- 
chandising. After all it is useless 
for the industry to be talking mer- 
chandising and methods of avoid- 
ing the summer slump until it sets 
its house in order. For several 
months the industry, as a whole, 
has been in a condition that ap- 
proached almost utter demoraliza- 
tion. Perhaps there is nothing 
surprising about this. All large 
industries that have a _ sudden 
growth, soon find themselves in 
a condition where they are over- 
produced. Attracted by the profits 
in a rapidly growing business more 
concerns enter the field than the 
market can accommodate. Pres- 
ently there will be so many manu- 
facturers that more goods will be 
made than can be sold. Stocks 
then pile up, price-cutting starts 
and trade demoralization ensues. 
It is difficult for a new industry to 
avoid getting into this condition. 
The radio business, however, got 
into it worse than usually happens. 

“Radio has made the mistake of 
not profiting by the experience of 
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other industries. It has been said 
of it that it is the only important 
industry to be launched in recent 
years without trying to learn some- 
thing from what other trades have 
discovered. If the radio trade had 
tried to learn from older busi- 
nesses, it would have avoided 
many of the mistakes which it has 
made. In the first place, radio 
manufacturers allowed too large a 
margin of discounts both to job- 
bers and retailers. Other indus- 
tries could have told the radio 
manufacturers that when the job- 
ber and retailer is given a larger 
discount than he needs, price-cut- 
ting results. Give the jobber an 
unusually large discount and he 
will begin splitting it with his re- 
tailers. Give the retailer a longer 
profit than he should have and he 
will begin giving part of his profit 
to the consumer. 

Radio manufacturers also made 
the mistake of creating too many 
miscellaneous types of retail dis- 
tributors. As a result, many of its 
retail outlets are of a type that is 
not creditable to the business. In 
some cases even undertakers have 
put in radio as a side line. 

Fortunately, the radio industry 
is working itself gradually out of 
its troubles. It is doing this by 
establishing better merchandising 
policies. It is also helped by 
reason of the fact that the natural 
economic law is eliminating the 
unfit who went into this business 
during its bonanza days. An ex- 
ample of how better merchandis- 
ing is coming into the business is 
explained by W. L. Eckhardt, 
president of the Music Master 
Corporation of Philadelphia. This 
concern has been making a loud 
speaker. Recently, however, it 
launched into the manufacture of 
radio equipment in general. Mr. 
Eckhardt explains his new market- 
ing policy as follows: 

“Our policy was presented at 
our third annual Radio Congress 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
this city, May 28, at which time we 
outlined a plan which we think 
will overcome much of the grief 
and growing pains which the in- 
dustry as a whole has suffered 
heretofore. For the last ninety 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Lirr your product above 
all competition once or twice 
during a campaign and you 
cut your cost to sell, secure 
dominance, faster movement 
of goods, added influence 
and interest to the balance 
of your schedule. 

The New York Evening 
Journal’s 16-page color mag- 


azine on Saturdays sells at 5c 
a copy to 43 out of every 100 
people who buy any New 
York evening paper— does 
extraordinarily good color 
printing and gives you the 
most powerful advertising 
weapon known, and does it 
in the largest and richest 
market of the world. 
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Canada Dry have used 18 color fs so 


Some Other Users of Page Space @ Satur 


PEPSODENT 
BREYER ICE CREAM 
SILVER KING 


B. ‘T. BABBITT ORBIT GUM LONE 
SANISAL X - BAZIN 
RINSO 
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WARD BAKING CO. 
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so far —and more to come 
Saturday Magazine Section 

















CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, theoponted 


25 WEST FORTY-THIROD STREET 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT i Ae 
Mew Pork, A) F 


| 
| 
| May 2lst. 1925. 


Dear Sir: 


You will be glad to know that our 1925 
plan calls for color pages in the Evening Journal 
Magazine Section. 


From the start of our campaign two years 
ago to place Canada Dry on the New York market, 
color pages in your Magazine Section have demon- 
strated their selling power. 


When Canada Dry was a new drink to New 
Yorkers, the dominance we could win with color 
in your large circulation was very desirable. 
Now that Canada Dry has been firmly established 
here, we find that the value of your color pages 
lies in the way that they help to keep the sales 
volume of Canada Dry increasingly large. 


Very truly 


urs, 




















{ LONE RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA SLEEPER RADIO 
ON TOWELS COLGATE OLD ESSEX BREW 
K CIDER THERMIODYNE POST TOASTIES 





Cotor is not “a thing apart’ with us. Combined with black 
and white, it offers the advertisers of America the most pow- 
erful selling force in advertising today. § We welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss suggestions as to color, type of drawing, 
details of campaign in color with us and special merchandis- 
ing co-operation, whenever you say. 


NEW YORK HOME JOURNAL 


Published Saturdays with the NEw YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
Largest evening circulation in America—and at 5c a copy | 
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days we have been withdrawing 
and discontinuing jobberships 
throughout the United States, 
have recently withdrawn all prices 
and quotations and on Thursday, 
May 28, we announced, as stated 
before, our policy of limited dis- 
tributors, registered dealers limited 
to definite districts, instead of en- 
deavoring to sell anyone who 
wishes to engage in the radio busi- 
ness, both jobbers and dealers 
being carefully selected. In this 
way we hope to make a Music 
Master franchise of increasing 
value to jobber and dealer alike, 
with full protection to both against 
reduction in price or acts on the 
part of our company that would 
cause them to become uneasy and 
nervous over this investment.” 

Then there are other concerns, 
like the Sleeper Radio Corpora- 
tion, that have steadfastly refused 
to take part in the “Saturnalia of 
Dumping” as Mr. West, the sales 
manager, calls it. Mr. West says 
the company recently turned down 
an order for $260,000 worth of 
goods on this basis, as the company 
prefers to build for the future, 
rather than to get present business 
on demoralized terms. 

So that is about the situation 
with regard to the summer slump 
as it applies to the radio industry. 
The net of it all is that the radio 
business, in common with nearly 
every other business under the 
sun, is bound to have its seasonal 
ups and downs. These peaks and 
valleys can be ironed out some- 
what, but it is a mistake for any 
industry to try to kill the sum- 
mer slump by cutting prices, by 
dumping its goods, or by resorting 
to drastic measures that only re- 
sult in the demoralization of mar- 
kets and which hurt the normally 
good season which always follows 
the bad. 

W. T. Eastwood, of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, expresses such a 
sane viewpoint with regard to this 
whole question of summer slump 
that I am going to let him con- 
clude the article. He says: 

“There seems to be a world of 
worry about the summer slump 
of radio. Perhaps the reason is 
because so many people are not 
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accustomed to radio, therefore, they 
have not learned to overlook the 
fact that the summer slump is a 
natural part of radio, just as mid- 
night is part of the day’s routine. 

“In my estimation radio is no 
different from hundreds of other 
industries which have their regular 
annual rush and dull seasons. Per- 
haps the talking machine business 
has more common characteristics 
with the radio business than any 
other businesses. Therefore, let 
us just take a minute to size up 
the rise and fall of the talking 
machine business. Then we will 
get a fairly good picture of what 
we may expect for the dull season 
and for the busy season in the 
radio industry. 

“The talking machine business 
is always very poor in the summer- 
time when people are out in their 
automobiles, whereas it is com- 
paratively good, or I should say 
at its best during the Christmas- 
buying season. 

“Obviously, static cannot be 
blamed for the rise and fall of the 
talking machine business as the 
seasons come and go. Therefore, 
why should we blame static or 
other atmospheric conditions for 
the slump in the radio business 
which we are always sure to have 
during the summertime?” 


Lakeland, Fla., Chamber 
Appoints J. H. Cross 


The Lakeland, Fla., Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed the J. H. Cross 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. As pre- 
viously reported, an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $75,000 is planned in a 
campaign which will start in September. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers 
and magazines. 


G. O. Pritchard with Sackheim 
& Scherman 


George O. Pritchard has joined Sack- 
heim & Scherman, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly 
vice-president of The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 











Becomes Montgomery & Trice 


Gay & Trice, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., 
printer, has changed its name to Mont- 
gomery & Trice Inc. R. C. Montgom- 
ery has purchased a half-interest in 
the business. 
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Canadian Drug Trade Acts to Stop 
Price Cutting 


Price-Control Organization Is Similar to That in England 


T= drug trade in this country 
—and that includes not only 
strictly drug items but practically 
everything sold through retail 
drug stores—is quite disorganized 
as a result of price cutting run 
rampant. Nothing much is being 
done to attempt to curb matters— 
not with the Sherman act in force. 

In England the drug trade’s 
status is quite different. Price 
cutting has been rather effectively 
restrained in that country. There 
are two reasons for this: One is 
that English law is silent on the 
subject of price-cutting. The 
second is the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, generally known 
as the P. A. T. A. This is an or- 
ganization of jobbers, retailers and 
the proprietors of branded goods, 
who have banded together and 
bound themselves to suppress price 
cutting. It was organized in 1896 
by a retail druggist who later be- 
came Sir W. S. Glyn-Jones. 

In Canada the situation has been 
betwixt and between. On the one 
hand, there has been no legislation 
which would prevent the organiza- 
tion of a group for the control of 
prices. On the other hand, no 
successful move to form such an 
organization has been made. 

However, a meeting held at 
Montreal on May 28 may lead to 
an organization patterned along 


the lines of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association of 
Great Britain. Sir William S. 


Glyn-Jones was at the meeting by 
invitation. He has since returned 
to England and has taken under 
advisement the proposition that he 
return and direct the activities of 
the Canadian organization. 

In the meantime, he was asked 
to appoint a committee which 
would proceed with the work of 
organizing the association. The 
committee he named consisted of: 
Frank A. Blair, president of the 
American Proprietary Associa- 
tion; Leo G. Ryal, president of the 
Proprietary Articles Trade As- 
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sociation of Canada; Dr. R. B. J. 
Stanbury, secretary, Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association and 
Charles W. Tinling, president, Na- 
tional Drug & Chemical Company 
of Canada Ltd. 

The meeting was attended by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. It is a significant fact that 
out of 287 manufacturers repre- 
sented at the meeting, 168 were 
American firms. Also, while it is 
not possible to give the names of 
these American concerns it can be 
said that they include many of the 
largest manufacturers in the drug 
and allied trades. 

One of the immediate duties of 
the committee appointed by Sir 
Glyn-Jones is to enrol retailers 
and manufacturers. Canadian 
wholesalers were represented 100 
per cent at the meeting and since 
the resolution to form the price- 
control association—which, _ inci- 
dentally, has no name as yet—was 
passed unanimously it is to be 
assumed that the wholesalers are 
all lined up back of the movement. 

The committee has reasoned that 
manufacturers will join in growing 
numbers just as soon as they see 
that retailers are enrolling. Con- 
sequently, a special membership 
drive is being made among 
Canadian druggists. A letter has 
been sent to retail druggists 
throughout the Dominion outlin- 
ing the events of the meeting and 
soliciting their membership. An 
application form is enclosed with 
the letter and since this form out- 
lines the responsibilities of retail 
membership, it is reproduced 
below: 


APPLICATION FORM 


_ To the Committee organizing the Asso- 
ciation formed at Montreal, on May 28th, 
1925, for the prevention in Canada of 
Price Cutting of Proprietary Articles. 

Application for Membership of the 
RETAIL SECTION :— 

Please enrol me as a member of the 
new organization, for which I enclose a 
remittance of the value of dollars, 
namely, five dollars for each of the stores 
owned by me. (If more than one store 
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The Greatest Gain in 
the New York Evening Field 


OR the first five months of this 

year, a group of eleven of the 
leading department stores of New 
York have increased their space in 
THE EVENING WORLD 500,000 lines 
over the corresponding months last 
year. 


This enormous increase reflects 
the matured judgment of such rep- 
resentative merchants as 


B. Altman & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 
Saks-Herald Square 
Stern Brothers 

John Wanamaker 


More than that, the importance 
accorded THE EVENING WORLD by 
these houses points the way to 
thousands of smaller merchants, as 
well as to the national advertiser 
seeking a Greater New York out- 
let for his product through these 
very stores. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
408 ANGELES 


CHANCERY BUILDING 
San FRANCISCO 
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please give addresses of each store on 
the back of this form.) 

I agree not to sell any article on the 
list of the Association below the minimum 
prices to be fixed by the Manufacturer 
with the approval of the Association. 

I agree that when asked for an article 
on the list of the Association I will not 
make any attempt to sell any other article 
in its place. 

BEE ies sinuscun Gane eeaeaaae 
NNN ses -esar est ieraeid Russi none 


Another point of interest in con- 
nection with this meeting is the 
text of one of the resolutions 
which passed unanimously. In 
reading this, bear in mind that 
since 168 American manufacturers 
were represented, and inasmuch as 
the resolution was passed unani- 
mously, it is safe to assume that 
it met with their approval. The 
resolution follows: 

That no person or firm be allowed to 
sell any goods on the list of the associa- 
tion at less than the minimum wholesale 
or retail prices (ex warehouse) as the 
case may be and that the giving of any 
discount, rebate, bonus or concession, in 
cash or kind off the above prices, either 
at the time of the sale or subsequently 
be treated as an infringement of the rules 
of the association. 


There is perhaps one more 
phase of the situation which 
warrants discussion at this mo- 
ment and that is an explanation of 
how the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association operates in 
England. The action of the as- 
sociation is simple and drastic. If 
a druggist, whether a member or 
not, cuts the price of any single 
article owned by a member of the 
association, his name is placed on 
a Stop List. No manufacturer or 
jobber in the association will 
supply a price-cutting retailer with 
any branded article. In other 
words, the retailer is not only pre- 
vented from securing the item on 
which’ he has cut the price, but 
the whole protected list. He is 
put out of business, so far as pro- 
prietary articles are concerned. 

The discipline of the P. A. T. A. 
extends to jobbers as well as re- 
tailers. The jobbing price is con- 
trolled as well as the retail price. 

This, in brief, is the modus 
operandi of the P. A. T. A. in 
England. It is intended that the 
association in Canada will work 
along similar lines. 
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International Business’ Paper 
Congress Called 


An international congress of pub- 
lishers of business and technical trade 
papers has been called 4 the French 
Association of the Technical Press, 
under whose auspices it will be held. 
The congress will convene in Paris 
some time during the latter part of 
September, 1925. 

Among the problems which will come 
up for discussion at this meeting will 
the establishment of an advertising code 
and the organization of an international 
federation of technical and _ business 
papers. 





Michigan Fruit Growers to 
Advertise Cherries 


Members of the Michigan Fruit 
Growers, Inc., at a recent meeting which 
was held at Grand Rapids, decided to 
inaugurate an advertising campai to 
stimulate the demand for Michigan- 
grown cherries. 

An assessment of one-eighth of a cent 
per pound against cherries delivered at 
canning plants by members is to be 
made by the canners. It is estimated 
that the amount raised will run between 
$25,C00 and $50,000 for the year. 


Fisher Body Reports 1924 
Net Earnings 


The Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit, and subsidiary organizations, re- 
port net earnings of $18,394,205 for 
the year ended April 30, 1925, — 
depreciation and expenses. This 
pares with net earnings of $26, 607, 163 
for the previous year. After interest, 
taxes and other deductions, the com- 
pany reports a net income of $15,- 
244,409 against $22,102,008 for the 
year before. 


New Accounts for W. I. 
Tracy Agency 


The Pantasote Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
the pd enone # of its fabric department. 

The Standard Furniture company, 
Herkimer, N. Y., has also placed its 
advertising account with this agency. 





Philipsborn’s Appoints Johnson, 
Read Agency 


Philipsborn’ s, Inc., mail order wo- 
men’s wearing apparel house Chicago, 
has +o Johnson, Rea 
pany, hicago advertising ood S “ai. 
rect its advertising account. 


Sells Alabama Outdoor 
Business 


The Tuscaloosa Ad Company, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., outdoor advertising business 
covering West Alabama, has been sold 
by C. C. Simpson to R. A. Redel and 
y E. Smith, both of Vincennes, Ind. 
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Business is humming in New Orleans and the New 
Orleans zone. Public and semi-public improvements are 
under way or officially projected on every hand. 

A great bridge is to span the Mississippi River. Other 
bridges will be built to establish a shorter motor route to 
the Gulf Coast, where railroad and ocean shipping devel- 
opments, together with new commercial enterprises and 
the rapid growth of this territory's popularity as a resort 
section are sending values rocketing. 

New boulevards, parkways and other improvements 
will soon open long stretches of Lake Pontchartrain’s 
shores in New Orleans and adjacent areas to residential, 
resort, commercial and agricultural development. 
Thousands of miles of hard-surfaced highways leading 
into New Orleans will help promote new prosperity on 
plantations, farms and truck lands, and aid in the pro- 
motion of business activity in New Orleans and through- 
out south Louisiana and south Mississippi. 


Put New Orleans on that list! 





FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. R.J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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In less than a year after a Guaranteed 
circulation of 180,000 was published, 
THE DAIRY FARMER announces 
a New Guarantee of 250,000 effective 
September 1, 1925. 


This is the largest circulation in the 
class Farm Paper field. 


It’s a profitable buy at $2.00 a line. 











Daten lrermer 














-E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



































An Analysis of the Traveling Sales 
Manager’s Job 


He Should Be the Liaison Officer between Headquarters and the Men 
on the Outside 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


GALES management is not an 
indoor sport. I have known 
a few swivel-chair sales managers 
who were highly successful—but 
only a few. The real go-getters— 
those who have live, aggressive 
organizations which lead the field 
in their respective lines and whose 
men have confidence in their chief 
and are loyal to the last degree— 
are those who have close personal 
and sympathetic contact with their 
men and who have intimate 
knowledge of trade conditions 
throughout the territory in which 
they operate. ' 

For the most part, those in the 
class first mentioned have been at 
the head of large organizations 
where they have not personally 
come in contact with the rank and 
file of the salesmen or the trade. 
They operate through division, 
district, or branch managers who 
make the personal contacts with 
the trade and with the salesmen 
and plan and direct the work of 
the latter. 

The successful sales managers 
of this type whom I have known 
have posssessed large vision, wide 
experience, and a broad knowl- 
edge of business. They have been 
of the general manager rather 
than the sales manager type, for, 
in my opinion, the qualifications 
necessary to these two types of 
management are quite different. 
One might be an excellent sales 
manager and yet be an absolute 
failure as a general manager. 

I have in mind just now a man 
who has been a wonderful success 
as a general manager. He is a 
wizard in finance, has a thorough 
knowledge of accounting, under- 
stands factory management and 
production, and is an expert in 
merchandising. Unfortunately, he 
does not understand salesmen, nor 
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is he sympathetic in his attitude 
toward them. He has unusual 
ability when it comes to selling 
his ideas to his bankers and board 
of directors, also, in planning 
broadly the marketing of the out- 
put of his plants, but he cannot 
get the salesman’s viewpoint and 
he has little, if any, ability in the 
selection of salesmen. 

I believe that a sales manager 
who has had actual experience in 
selling—who knows selling from 
the practical standpoint—who has 
a sincerely sympathetic attitude 
toward his men and then gets 
around among them and keeps in 
personal touch with them and the 
trade, is a better man for the job 
than one without these qualifica- 
tions. It makes a big difference 
in the attitude of the salesmen, 
too, when they are led by a man 
“who knows” and whom they know 
can do anything he asks or ex- 
pects them to do, as contrasted 
with the manager whose knowl- 
edge of selling or salesmen i? 
purely theoretical. 


NEED FOR PERSONAL CONTACT 


Obviously, it is impossible for 
the head of an organization em- 
ploying a large number of sales- 
men—say, a hundred or more— 
and operating nationally or over 
a wide area, to maintain close per- 
sonal contact with his salesmen or 
the trade, desirable as this may be. 
This brings me to the thing about 
which I started out to write—the 
qualifications and duties of a trav- 
eling sales manager. 

First, however, let me say that 
even in a large organization such 
as I have referred to, the general 
sales manager should spend a con- 
siderable part of his time out 
among his division, district, and 
local managers, meeting, at the 
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same time, as many of the sales- 
men as possible as well as the 
principal customers of the firm. 
Both the salesmen and the cus- 
tomers appreciate meeting one of 
the men from headquarters. It 
makes them feel a little closer, and 
a little more loyal to the company. 

It goes without saying that in 
meeting the salesmen under such 
conditions, the attitude and man- 
ner of the sales manager should 
be natural and friendly. Great 
care must be exercised in what is 
said to the men. Remember, these 
men stand somewhat in awe of 
the Big Man from headquarters 
whom, in many cases, they are 
meeting for the first time. They 
may attach undue significance to 
what is said. If they are treated 
at all discourteously or criticized 
harshly, and especially if this is 
done in the presence of other 
salesmen, it will discourage them 
on the one hand or develop a re- 
sentment or even hatred on the 
other. Obviously, such a mental 
condition will decrease materially, 
if it does not destroy entirely, 
their usefulness. 

If commendation is due, do not 
hesitate to give it, but do it in a 
sincere and dignified manner. 
Don’t “jolly” them or overdo it or 
they may exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of what is said and be led 
to expect more in the way of pro- 
motion or additional remuneration 
than you had in your mind. Then, 
when these expectations do not 
materialize, you will have disap- 
pointed, dissatisfied and discour- 
aged men in your organization. 

Perhaps I ought also to stress 
the matter of maintaining a proper 
dignity when in contact with the 
salesmen. I recall, at the moment, 
a case where the president, vice- 
president, and general sales man- 
ager of a large corporation at- 
tended a district convention of 
their salesmen some 2,000 miles 
from headquarters, to which the 
salesmen were brought in from 
points as far as 1,000 miles dis- 
tant. It was a great event for the 
salesmen and they approached the 
place of meeting with awe. Ever 
since they had been with the com- 
pany they had heard of these men. 
Imagine, therefore, if you can, 
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the surprise on the part of the 
salesmen when these officials, to 
impress the organization with their 
democratic attitude, spent an after- 
noon in a hotel room playing dice. 
Not only did the salesmen lose all 
respect for these executives, but 
their confidence in, and loyalty to, 
the company was badly shaken. 

Where the organization is so 
large and the territory covered is 
so great in area as to make it im- 
possible for the general sales man- 
ager to maintain these necessary 
personal contacts, a plan success- 
fully used by some firms is to 
have a traveling sales manager 
who spends practically his entire 
time in the field in contact with 
the salesmen and the trade. He 
acts as the personal representative 
of the sales manager in dealing 
with the salesmen and as liaison 
officer between headquarters and 
the men on the outside. 


OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


To fill such a position success- 
fully and satisfactorily, a man 
must be a high-class salesman, of 
course, but this is not enough. He 
must possess other qualifications 
which I will discuss somewhat in 
detail later on. 

Preferably, the man chosen for 
this work should come from the 
organization. There are many ad- 
vantages in doing this. First of 
all, he will be familar with the 
line. Then he knows the company 
policy—its history and its meth- 
ods. In most cases, also, he will 
have a knowledge of the scope of 
the company’s operations as well 
as an acquaintance with its per- 
sonnel. And then, over and above 
these things, is the incentive to the 
other men to develop and prepare 
themselves for similar promotion. 

There is one slight disadvantage 
in this. Sometimes some of the 
other men, and particularly the 
older ones, resent the fact that one 
of their number has been placed 
in a position of authority over 
them. However, a little tact and 
diplomacy on the part of the man 
in the new job will, in most cases 
and in a short time, smooth this 
over. In any event, the advan- 
tages of taking a salesman out of 
your own organization for such a 
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Y the very nature of its popula- 
tion, Boston is a divided market. 
No one newspaper could hope to 
appeal to the two widely diverse 
groups that compose this great buy- 
ing population. No newspaper at- 
tempts it. Yet, to reach both these 
groups is vital to the success of most 
Boston advertising campaigns. 

One section of Boston’s divided 
population may be reached through 
any one of several good newspapers. 

The other great group—and the 
foremost from an advertising point 
of view—is covered only by the 
Herald-Traveler. 

Let us prove how the advertiser 
who reaches this Herald-Traveler 
group reaches the most responsive 
buyer of merchandise in Boston and 
its suburbs. 

Write us on your business station- 
ery for a copy of “Business Boston.” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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position, greatly outweighs the dis- 
advantages. 

It is not only important that the 
man in such a position know the 
company’s policies, but that he be- 
lieve in them implicitly. He must 
believe in the company’s policies 
because it will be his job to sell 
these policies to the firm’s repre- 
sentatives as well as to its custom- 
ers. Moreover, once adopted, right 
or wrong, he must maintain and 
defend these policies. A criticism 
of the concern’s policies to the 
salesmen will bé nothing short of 
suicidal in its effect upon the or- 
ganization. 

This should not mean, of course, 
that policies cannot be changed, 
nor should it mean that the sales- 
men should have no voice in 
formulating the policies of the 
company. As a matter of fact, I 
believe very firmly that the sales- 
man should have a part in formu- 
lating the selling policies under 
which he operates. Salesmen should 
not only have the privilege, but 
should be encouraged, to suggest 
changes in policies where they are 
convinced it would help the busi- 
ness. Until a policy is changed, 
though, the traveling sales manager 
must stand up for the policies and 
endeavor to set the salesman right 
if he is wrong. Also, he must be 
in thorough sympathy and accord 
with his chief, the general sales 
manager. Indeed, it is highly es- 
sential that they be of one mind 
in all matters relating to the busi- 
ness. Otherwise, there will be fric- 
tion and misunderstanding, with 
ultimate demoralization at home 
and in the field. 

This does not mean that the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of each 
must be approved by the other or 
that they must have the same ideas 
outside of business. This is not 
my thought at all. These are mat- 
ters of no concern—but when it 
comes to business and the policies 
of the company, they must think 
alike. 

A man occupying this respon- 
sible position should never lose 
sight of the fact that everything 
must be treated from the broad 
standpoint of its effect on the 
business as a whole in the entire 
territory where the firm operates. 
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He must also bear in mind the 
effect of every action on the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

As a salesman, he dealt with 
problems that were individual and 
that affected his local area. Now, 
they must be considered from the 
broad standpoint of what they will 
mean to the entire business, the 
entire policy and the entire organi- 
zation. In every large business 
conducted on the basis of a defi- 
nite, rigid policy, many matters 
come up where a very simple 
expedient would relieve a trouble- 
some situation but where the 
remedy would be worse than the 
disease if all the factors involved 
were not taken into consideration. 

Another important matter is 
this: In dealing with salesmen, and 
particularly in working with them, 
the traveling sales manager should 
keep in mind that his own personal 
methods of selling may not be 
adapted to them at all and he 
should not insist that they use his 
methods. Each sales proposition 
contains certain basic arguments 
or talking points. These should 
be brought out for the benefit of 
the salesmen together with any 
suggestions that will be helpful, 
but salesmen should be encouraged 
to use them in their own way. 


MUST OBSERVE FIRM’S POLICIES 


The traveling sales manager 
should never deviate from the 
company’s policy or violate defi- 
nite instruction. If he does, it will 
have a bad effect on the men. 
Then again, they may, in some 
cases, do the same thing them- 
selves and when criticized for it 
will refer to what the T.S.M. did. 

In dealing with the salesmen, the 
traveling sales manager must be 
dignified, yet sympathetic. He 
must study their problems from 
their point of view and he must 
show by word and action that he 
appreciates their difficulties and 
that he is there to help them. 

He should treat them fairly, but 
where criticism is due he should 
not hesitate to give it. He should 
never become so intimate with the 
salesmen that he cannot criticize 
them where necessary. He is no 
better than the salesmen nor is 
the general sales manager, but 
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Six Newspapers and 








MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER syRACUSE 


ALT 


PEOPLE LIVE 
WITHIN THE 
TRADING AREAS 

10) Sd Bs § -) 8) De 









CITIES 





Ten million people live within the 
trading areas of the six cities covered 
by these newspapers: BOSTON 
AMERICAN, CHICAGO EVE- 
NING AMERICAN, DETROIT 
TIMES, ROCHESTER JOURNAL, 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM AND 
WISCONSIN NEWS, (Milwaukee). 


Ten million people! Enough to per- 
mit any advertiser to accurately test 
the possibilities of a product designed 
for general distribution. 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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Ten Million People 














Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Milwaukee represent 
six clean-cut markets. Each of them 
through the newspapers listed 
offer the ideal combination of buy- 
ing power, concentrated population 
and intensive circulation coverage. 
As a COMBINED MARKET the 
field covered by this newspaper 
sextette is of itself of tremendous 
importance. 


These six newspapers, used as a 
group or separately, offer advertisers 
pulling power that produces sales at 
a real profit. 

Detailed information as to rates and 


circulation may be obtained by 
addressing the nearest office of the 





group. 
EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building Hearst Building 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE): 
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their positions attach to them a 
responsibility which makes it 
necessary for them to avoid com- 
plications and keep a free hand in 
directing the salesmen. 

A man occupying a position as 
traveling sales manager must set 
an example to the men and set a 
pace for them. This means that, 
aside from doing everything right, 
he must be doing lots of it. In 
other words, he must utilize his 
time to the best advantage by plan- 
ning to avoid duplication and the 
loss of time. Otherwise, the 
things he does will be imitated by 
the salesmen. 

In suggesting changes of policy, 
the broad principle of justice to, 
and harmony with, competitors 
should be kept in mind. It should 
be remembered that a price ad- 
vantage is always of a temporary 
nature and the real problems of 
business must be solved on some 
other and more substantial basis. 

By way of summary, I might 
say that I believe that the closer 
the personal contact of a sales 
manager with his men and the 
more intimate his knowledge of 
his customers and trade conditions 
out on the territory, the more effi- 
ciently will he be able to handle 
his organization and develop the 
business. If he is unable person- 
ally to spend the time on the road 
to do this, it may be found prof- 
itable to use a traveling sales 
manager. 





Appoint Kirkland-Engel 
Agency 


The Bike Web Manufacturing Com- 
any, the Simplex Tire Company, The 
foatk Company, manufacturer of 
radio parts, sets and kits, the American 
Radio Engineers, radio correspondence 
schools, and the Sanger Tours,, all of 
Chicago, have appointed the Kirkland- 


Engel Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





San Fernando Valley to Be 
Advertised 


A group of towns and counties in the 
San Fernando Valley in Southern Cali- 
fornia have formed an association to 
advertise the valley. A fund amount- 
ing to $150,000 has been raised. O. J. 
‘Renfrew, of Lankershim, is secretary of 
the association. 
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Campaign Planned to Advertise 
Planing Mill Products 


E. J. Curtis, president of the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed a special advertising committee 
to outline a plan for a campaign to ad- 
vertise the products of pone mills. 
E. C. Noelke, of the Noelke-Lyon Com- 
pany, Burlington, Iowa, is chairman. 

The other members of the committee 
are: a avis, Morgan Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; E. M. Ottinger, Ottin, 
ger Lumber Company, Greensboro, N. 
C.; Frank Stevens, Waco, Tex., and 


Arthur S. Vaughn, Providence, R. I. 


Street Railway Advertising 
Tells How to Keep Cool 


“‘Keep Cool in Louisville’s Parks’ is 
the timely advertising appeal being 
made in newspapers of that city by the 
Louisville Railway Company, Louisville. 

y. The advertisements, which tell 
what car lines to take to reach various 
Louisville parks, state that ‘‘even if you 
don’t own an automobile, you can reach 
the parks conveniently and quickly on 
a street car.” 


J. S. Shirley with Blue Seal 
Chemical Company 


John S. Shirley, formerly advertising 
manager of the “‘X’’ Laboratories, New 
York, has joined the Blue Seal Chemi- 
cal Company, Roselle, N. J., as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 

. G, Babcock, who was assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the ‘“‘X” Labora- 
tories, has been made _ advertising 
manager. 


Wade Werden Joins 
George Batten 


Wade Werden, for the last two years 
with the Chicago copy department of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, has 
joined the Chicago office of the George 
Batten Company, Inc. He was at one 
time copy chief in the service bureau 








. of the A, W. Shaw Company. 


Story, Brooks & Finley to Rep- 
resent Ohio Papers 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern representative of the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal and the 
Springfield, Ohio, Sum. These papers 
also are represented by this company in 
the West. 





Industrial Advertisers to Meet 
in Atlantic City 


The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Atlantic City on October 19, 20 
and 21. W. A. Wolf, of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 
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Two modern inventions 
bring the world 


to you 


The telephone and The Literary 
Digest are brothers, in that they are 


both good and useful inventions. 


The telephone makes every other 


telephone subscriber your neighbor. 


The Digest gives you the thought 


ri < 














of the world, everything that has been 
done or said that is worth while. It is 
the consensus of opinion of five thou- 
sand editors, boiled down, condensed 
and arranged so that you may know 


everything that has happened each week. 


The telephone and The Digest are 
both labor-saving devices. The tele- 
phone saves miles and miles of travel- 
ing. The Digest saves years and years 


of reading. 


The kind of a home that has a tel- 
ephone appreciates The Digest. For 
by the simple act of installing a tele- 
phone a family places itself among the 
list of progressive, enterprising people 
who are interested in the events that are 
taking place about them, who keep in 
touch with theaffairs of their neighbor- 
hood, of the country and the world. 


To think of the market for any 
2. 





article whatsoever in terms of one hun- 
dred and ten million people is futile. 
Advertise to those who understand 
your message and are responsive to 
an advertising and selling appeal. The 
telephone is the surest index of this 
market. One-third of the country’s 
homes have telephones, and it is con- 
servative to estimate that they buy 
two-thirds of the advertised commod- 


ities sold. 


It is a good thing for the national 
advertiser to aim at—coverage of the 
8,500,000 families in the telephone 
market—and obviously the telephone 
subscriber circulation of a number of 
magazines must be added together to 
total more than eight and a half million. 


Because in the ten years (1915- 
1924) The Digest has continuously cir- 
cularized telephone subscribers, it has 












increased its circulation to more than 
1,300,000 copies per week and can 
make to all manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised products this definite 


statement: 


The home with AY ; 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 
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King Cotton Made to Yield 
Heavier Tribute 


In Conserving Spread between Growth 
Advertisingly Alive 


Becomes 


and Manufacture, Texas 


By G. A. Nichols 


FEW years ago some 
thoughtful Texans, includ- 
ing John W. Carpenter, general 
manager of the Texas Power & 
Light Company, of Dallas, found 
why that State, capable of main- 
taining fifty million 
people, had only a 
relatively small 
population. It was 
because the spread 
between the raw ma- 
terial and the manu- 
factured product was 
not conserved. 
When a State 
confines its activit:es 
mostly to producing 
the elements out of 
which merchandise is 
made, and then to 
distributing the fin- 
ished article, it lacks 
the most important 
factor in building 
permanent wealth. 
The loss caused by 
failure properly to 
utilize the spread 
places an automatic 
and inexorable drag 
on all efforts to pile 
up reserve wealth. 
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It needs manufac- a 
turing—just as the : 
industrial State or q 


community without 
raw materials could 
grow rich quicker if 
it had them. When 
a State can raise these materials, 
make them into goods and then 
distribute the goods, the spread is 
saved. What was a waste then be- 
comes a steadily growing asset. 

Added population has to have 
something to live on. Otherwise 
it becomes a _ liability. 

Texas raises cotton—more than 
half of the South’s total yield of 
long staple, according to some au- 
thorities. This was the condition, 
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in fact, at the time of the awak- 
ening just referred to. Neverthe- 
less the State, considering the big- 
ness of its opportunity, did not 
seem to be getting anywhere. It 
wanted and needed more people. 


Se 
ABUNDANCE 
\'] Labor-Electric Power-Cotton 











THIS IS THE TYPE OF COPY WHICH IS HELPING TEXAS 


TO FORGE AHEAD 


But how was it to support them? 
The answer was seen in the 
$14 or so a bale that it cost to 


compress cotton and ship it to 
mills in other sections of the 
country. So far as Texas was 


concerned—and the same story is 
true in other cotton-producing sec- 
tions of the South—this spread 
represented a waste. In any event, 
it was a profit that outside inter- 
ests got. 
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Then ensued a movement which 
has brought cotton mills to a num- 
ber of important Texas cities such 
as Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Waco, and Austin. Through su- 
per-power, the manufacture of 
cotton goods is being further de- 
centralized by the establishment 
of mills in many smaller towns. 
Thus the spread is being con- 
served and the waste turned into 
just that much more profit. 

The story is, of course, that 
Texas became advertisingly alive. 
It learned its part of the great 
merchandising lesson taught to the 
South as a whole in the rebuild- 
ing process following the Civil 
War. It was sixty years ago last 
April, by the way, that the war 
ended, leaving the South bankrupt. 
Today the South is getting rich. 
The development that has come 
about has been referred to as a 
business miracle. It is nothing of 
the kind. Rather it is the inevi- 
table outcome of properly and 
energetically applied economic 
principles, with a minimum of 
unnecessary and gratuitous inter- 
ference. 

Economic law always wins in 
the end and when it does win ev- 
erybody benefits. But when it is 
helped rather than retarded, as has 
been the case in Texas, the con- 
summation comes more quickly. 

The development going on in 
Texas has a lesson for the busi- 
ness of the rest of the country, 
now that everybody is trying to 
reduce distribution cost. What 
has been, and is being, accom- 
plished down there is entitled to 
the respectful consideration of 
everybody involved with buying 
and selling merchandise—including 
certain gentlemen in Washington 
who apparently look upon business 
as something that has to be en- 
gineered by political methods. 

This writer, while in Texas last 
month, had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the cotton mill development 
with a number of representative 
business men including Mr. Car- 
penter; C. R. Miller, a Dallas cot- 
ton mill owner; M. J. Norrell, a 
former banker who is now man- 
ager of the wholesale and manu- 
facturing department of the Dal- 
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las Chamber of Commerce, and R. 
L. Thornton, president of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association. Here, 
in composite form, is the story of 
the development with the economic 
reasons behind it. 

First, as to the reasons: 


Texas, with its favorable cli- 
mate and its vast stretches of 
grazing land, originally was a 


cattle country. And then agricul- 
ture was added, a large part of the 


development naturally being in 
cotton. ; -— 
Distributing facilities | were 


needed through which the State’s 
produce could flow into the gen- 
eral market and which in turn 
would form the State’s source of 
supply for outside merchandise. 
As a consequence great jobbing 
centres grew up. But all this did 
not create enough wealth for the 
State to support the larger pop- 
ulation which it wanted. 

Two ways of creating this much 
needed wealth were open. The 
first was in the productions of the 
soil. The second was in the fin- 
ished merchandise. Somewhere 
between the two lay the wealth 
that was desired. The only way 
to conserve the spread was to add 
manu facturing. 

few mills naturally had been 
established in Texas. It would 
be strange indeed if this were not 
the case in that habitat of cotton. 
The larger cities of Texas got and 
held a part of this business. But 
most of it went to the great cen- 
tres beyond the borders of the 
State, on account of certain fac- 
tors then favoring the centraliza- 
tion of industry. Furthermore, 
Texas was handicapped in certain 
ways so as to make competition 
with these centres difficult. 

Originally, the air was too dry in 
most of the State for textile man- 
ufacturing. There was skepticism 
as to the water supply in many cit- 
ies and towns. Cheap fuel for 
power was lacking. Distribution 
costs, due to a restricted market, 
were high. The people were 
largely agriculturally rather than 
industrially minded and they lacked 
the will and the means to create 
industrial enterprises. 

The leaders in the move com- 
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Gained 17% 


Kansas City Factory Output 
$459,121,113 in 1923 


according to census figures just published 








PWARD climbs Kansas City’s industrial 

skyline. Building permits almost doubled, 
compared with last year, and recent reports 
from the U. S. Census Bureau show that factory 
OUTPUT in Greater Kansas City is likewise 
gaining rapidly—17% in two years. 

The Journal-Post will sell your products in 
this big, prosperous area. Over 61% of the 
newspaper readers in Kansas City read the 
Journal-Post. 


Typical Output Figures for 
Greater Kansas City 
Bread and _ other _ bakery 


RE. accaneene- sen were $16,035,177 
Your PE csatdsdioncenebiinas 9,420,032 
© Car and general construction 
Advertisement and reins steam railroad 
in the i 6,836,754 
COSTREEE, GUIS 466s ccccces 6,040,140 
Journal-Post Clothing, women’'s.......... 2,943,110 
" Coffee and_ spice, roasting 
Will Reach a and grinding. . bressvvewss csel.set 
ruggists’ preparations...... é $ 
Prosperous Sica cc nce weed 1,016,293 
° our mill and rain mill 
Reader Family a pnaiee te ae 26,575,472 
of Food preparations not else- 
where classified .......... 3,706,256 
hi Furniture includin show 
Nearly a Million Furnituse _ (includin _ ees 1,563,067 
Members Lumber, planing mill prod- 
ucts, not made in panies 
mills connected with saw- 
— SP eee eae ree 4,389,330 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 


ing, wholesale............ 199,297,904 
(Always Include Us on Your Schedule) 


Kansas City Journal fost 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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pletely to “textilize” the State, af- 
ter acquired their vision of what 
could be, set about it to remedy 
and overcome these objections. 


Mr. Carpenter was _ interested 
for two reasons. He had power 
to sell. Through helping create 


textile mills he would bring about 
a market for his own product. 

His first step then was a thor- 
ough study of cotton mill condi- 
tions in the manufacturing centres 
of the Northeast and Southeast. 
He talked with economists, finan- 
ciers, engineers, mill owners, 
operators, superintendents and 
workers. He tried to learn from 
everybody even remotely connected 
with the textile industry. 

The next step was to bring to 
Texas leading mill owners and en- 
gineers as well as textile econo- 
mists to see what the State had 
to offer. He wanted them to sur- 
vey the field from the standpoint 
of desirable factors and to express 
an opinion as to the feasibility 
and future of cotton mills in 
Texas. 

Many new mills were built and 
are now in successful operation. 
The old established mills took on 
new life and expanded their facil- 
ities. The duck and drill mills, 
once the predominating type, are 
now being augmented by plants 
devoted to the finer qualities of 
cotton cloth. In turn, garment 
factories have come into being to 
utilize the cotton cloth thus man- 
ufactured. One of the larger com- 
panies has completed plans for a 
great bleaching plant and towel 
mill. It will make towels for the 
trade, do its own bleaching and 
operate a trade bleachery. 

But the real significance of 
what has happened since the State 
got to be advertisingly alive is not 
in the development of the leading 
industrial __ centres. There is 
hardly a city or town of any im- 
portance in the Texas cotton coun- 
try that, at this writing, has not a 
textile mill committee at work. 
They are being encouraged and 
helped by a special committee of 
the Texas Bankers’ Association. 
The University of Texas and the 
State Technological College have 
installed special departments for 
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training men and women to be- 
come textile experts in view of 
the greate: development yet to 
come. 

As part of the ambitious plan 
to textilize the State the leaders 
in the enterprise are now utilizing 
the State’s deposits of lignite. 
This is a low grade of bituminous 
coal which disintegrates quickly 
after it is mined. The Texas 
Power & Light Company has 
built plants to convert this lignite 
into electricity. The lignite itself 
cannot be transported profitably. 
But the power which it makes 
possible can be. The. plants are 
built adjacent to the lignite supply. 
On the banks of the Trinity river 
near Trinidad, Texas, for example, 
there has been erected a plant of 
160,000 kilowatts capacity. Here 
the lignite is mined and pulverized 
into powder in hoppers. Then the 
powder is blown into the furnaces 
after the same plan as oil-burn- 
ing furnaces. Through high volt- 
age transmission lines the energy 
is carried to the various load cen- 
tres of the company and is then 
available, at a low rate, to any 
town that wants it for industrial 
purposes. 

Mr. Carpenter is not the only 
industrial leader to conclude that 
there are limits to the advantages 
of centralized manufacturing. 
North Carolina and neighboring 
States have done much to prove 
the same idea. In fact, the in- 
dustrial development of North 
Carolina really challenged the 
centralization theory. 

The factories in North Carolina 
—and those in Texas are being 
developed likewise—are located 
chiefly in towns, where the opera- 
tives live as “folks” in individual 
dwelling houses, with yards, gar- 
dens, trees and flowers, rather 
than in great cities and in bar- 
racks. And these industries have 
succeeded. The central power 
plants, anomalous as it may seem, 
lend themselves finely to the de- 
centralization idea. 

North Carolina has not built a 
single large city on the basis of 
its industrial development. Its 
largest city in 1920 had 48,395 in- 
habitants. That is Winston-Sa- 
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MUNDSEN did not try 
to find the Pole from a 
map made by Columbus, and— 

New Orleans used to have 
three newspapers. It’s a four- 
paper field today. 

In making Fall plans and 
lists for 1925 and 1926 selling 
—don’t use 1924 figures. 

The Item-Tribune’s total 
weekday circulation now ap- 
proximates 100,000—with the 
largest city circulation in New 
Orleans, about 80,000 copies in 
a city of 76,000 homes. 

Put New Orleans on that 
list—but get the list right. 
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Weekdays, 15c a line Sundays, 18c a line 
James M. Thomson A.G.Newmyer 
Publisher Associate Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives 
John Budd Company 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
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Blazing the Way 
to Still Lower Costs 
“Cut production costs, lower and still lower” — 
is the constant task before industrial executives. 
And again FACTORY is blazing the way — 
searching out the unrealized wastes of produc- 
tion and guiding industry’s executives in their 
elimination. 
Of real importance in every plant is the han- 
dling of materials. But how important? What 
savings are possible? Do executives really know? 
. a e 
Beginning in 
- * 
A Nation-Wide Indus~ 
Shows Industry’s Executives 
New Possibilities 
Engineers of the A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, Chicago, have gone into plants of 
every kind—have studied every kind of 
handling — the work of every type of 
equipment. August FACTORY will 
put the whole picture before industry’s 
executives. 
Never before have such facts been 
gotten. But here the executive will see 
for the first time just what part of costs 
go into this activity — what savings i 
modern methods and equipments offer. | 
August FACTORY, while featuring 
this handling survey will of cours: 
carry its usual quota of articles deal- 
ing with other important management 
subjects. 
seas 2d + ata a eee i 
| sions acetone aro — 
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A New Idea 


An Engineering Study 
in An Unexplored Field 


Into every production operation enters the 
handling of materials — it runs throughout the 
plant. Yet never has industry segregated it, to 
determine its full importance and its possibilities 
for savings. 

So FACTORY has taken up this work, and 
into this unexplored field has sent the Nielsen 
staff of trained engineers to study all branches of 
industry — to develop the true facts. 


August FACTORY 
trial Handling Survey 


Evidence of FACTORY’S 
Leadership 


The “most progressive step ever taken 
for industrial handling” — thus, briefly, 
have scores of executives characterized 
this work. 
And it is this sort of work which marks 1 wre 
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FACTORY ’S leadership in this field — | 
a leadership that has brought over 
100,000 industrial readers. 

August FACTORY offers an unusual 
advertising opportunity. For full details 
of the special sales tie-up write FAC- 
i TORY, Cass and Erie Streets, Chicago. 








And August INDUSTRIAL MER- 
CHANDISING, for Distributors and 
their Salesmen, will feature this han- 
dling story as it interests the distrib- 
utor of handling equipment. 
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lem, with Charlotte a close second. 
But the State has many small, sub- 
stantial, stable cities. These are 
but outstanding links in a great 
chain of factory towns. In riding 
over the principal highways of the 
State one is rarely out of sight 
of factories. They are of direct 
benefit to the communities in 
which they are located, but the 
larger cities are benefited in their 
jobbing trade and in financing. 
North Carolinians have established 
factories because they pay returns 
on the investments. 

It is evident that the future in- 
dustrial development in Texas will 
be largely along these lines, dis- 
tributed among many towns, with 
indirect benefits to the larger 
cities. And if industries shall be 
brought back close to the farms, 
it is logical that the boys and girls 
who are leaving the farms for the 
cities, for the lack of employment 
on the farms, will find places in 
the nearby towns; also that the 
farmers themselves will benefit 
through home markets for the 
products of diversified agriculture, 
such as poultry products and gar- 
den truck. It has worked out that 
way in North Carolina and its 
neighboring States. 

The handicaps under’ which 
Texas labored at the beginning of 
the textilization movement have 
been largely solved. Artificial 
humidification has been perfected 
to a point that makes possible the 
manufacture of all except the very 
finest goods. Most of the cities 
and towns, after they got the ad- 
vertising vision, provided adequate 
water supplies. Power was ob- 
tained through utilizing the State’s 
great resources of coal, natural 
gas and oil in addition to the 
lignite. 

The big ‘idea wes merchandised 
to the people of the State through 
advertising methods similar to 
those that would be employed in 
selling a commodity or an institu- 
tion. The Texas Power & Light 
Company is carrying on an outside 
advertising campaign designed to 
acquaint manufacturers with the 
advantages of the State as well as 
the economic principles suggested 
in this article. The presentation 
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has to .do with the abundance of 
Anglo-Saxon labor and so on. 

But for the most part the ef- 
fort is directed at the cities and 
towns in the Texas cotton belt 
which are in touch with the lignite 
power supply. 

Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas, tells Printers’ INK that 
the ideal objective of that State 
is to have a cotton mill in every 
community, owned and operated 
by the farmers and merchants. 

“The community mill,” he said, 
“should, if necessary, be small at 
the beginning. All the stock should 
be owned by the farmers, retailers 
and the workers in the mills. 
History for generations has proved 
to us that it is not the large fac- 
tory employing 500 or more men 
and women that is an asset to a 
community, but that the real ad- 
vantage comes from the small mill 
or factory working on a safe and 
sane basis. In France the finest 
silverware and the most exquisite 
cloth are made in small factories. 
These Texas mills are profiting 
by past experiences of others. They 
are starting modestly and are ex- 
panding as the success of the busi- 
ness permits.” 

Senator Sheppard has _ here 
brought out one of the most en- 
lightening features of the entire 
advertising awakening. When the 
people of Texas were made to see 
the establishment of these com- 
munity owned and operated cotton 
mills as a means of making the 
State economically free, they went 
about it in a strictly businesslike 
way. Leading business men, ad- 
vised and encouraged by the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, stepped 
heavily upon the wildcat promoter 
wherever he dared to show him- 
self. The cotton mill enthusiasts 
were determined that the industry 
should not suffer as the oil busi- 
ness in Texas has been forced to 
suffer through the workings of 
ambitious gentlemen such as Dr. 
Cook, who is now in prison at Ft. 
Leavenworth. 

“There is no difficulty,” says 
Mr. Thornton, “in causing a town 
to want a cotton mill. Further- 
more every town ranging in size 
from 5,000 to 50,000 population is 
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able to build one. But it is very 
easy to misdirect sentiment of this 
kind, in which case it becomes an 
absolute liability. The thing has 
to be worked through on a con- 
structive program and this is the 
reason the Texas Bankers’ As- 
sociation has a standing committee 
which is ready to co-operate with 
any community wanting to have a 
part in the move to conserve for 
Texas the great wealth to be had 
from Texas cotton. The idea is 
being pushed ahead, therefore, on 
a basis of strict economies with 
the fizzy enthusiasm left out. It 
is a business proposition, with 
town pride a secondary factor. 
One large mill, involving an in- 
vestment of one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, was entirely financed 
by local capital in five days.” 

Under this rigid policy described 
by Mr. Thornton, town after 
town is financing its own cotton 
mill. The business interests of 
the town get together, form a cor- 
poration and subscribe the capital 
among themselves. Experienced 
mill men are put in charge. A sim- 
ilar policy is being carried for- 
ward in other Southern States 
which are much older in the cot- 
ton manufacturing business than 
is Texas. 

Texas has money of its own to 
invest. With this money has 
come a realization of the necessity 
of Texas money building Texas 
mills. The population of the State 
has increased and the market has 
grown thereby lowering distribu- 
tion costs. The cotton mill own- 
ers are now able to market their 
products at a price representing a 
saving to the people and a profit 
to the industry as a whole. 





Kleen Heet Account for 
Mitchell-Faust 


The Kleen Heet Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of heating equipment, has 
appointed the Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 





National Advertisers to Meet 
in Washington 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., will 
be held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 16, 17 and 18. 
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Injunction Halts 
Removal of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Structures 





A TEMPORARY injunction, re- 
straining the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission from inter- 
fering with outdoor advertising 
structures located on private prop- 
erty along the highways of the 
State, has been issued by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. This injunction prevents 
the removal of a large number of 
poster boards, painted bulletins 
and other structures which the 
= had planned for 
uly 1. 
In 1920, the State Legislature 
passed a law providing that the 
Division of Highways should 
have the right to regulate adver- 
tising devices on private property, 
visible from highways. On Janu- 
ary 24, 1924, the division adopted 
new rules and regulations of a 
very drastic nature under which 
it refused to grant renewal per- 
mits for the maintenance of struc- 
tures that had been in existence 
for a number of years and further 
announced its intention of order- 
ing the removal of all structures in 
technical violation of the regula- 
tions on July 1, 1925. At this 
point, outdoor advertising interests 
employed counsel and took the 
matter to court. 


CLAIM REGULATIONS ARE 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


In their bills, the advertising 
companies list twenty-seven rea- 
sons why the regulations are un- 
constitutional. It is contended 
that the rules and regulations are, 
to a very large extent, founded 
solely upon alleged zsthetic con- 
siderations and have no rational 
connection with the reasonable 
regulation of the business under 
the police powers of the State. 

The injunction restraining the 
Division of Highways from 
carrying its plans into effect, was 
issued by Judge Braley, of the 
Supreme Court. The case is ex- 
pected to go to a master before it 
goes to a full court on the matter 
of law. 
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The Fisherman Who 
Cussed -~ Oy it 
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Once there was a fisherman 
who knew his line. And his 
hooks and equipment were 
the real stuff. He said: “If 
this doesn’t get em, they are 
nailed to the bottom.” There 
were plenty there all right, 
but they stayed in the river. 
All he really needed for suc- 
cess was a little information 
on where the fish hung out 
and their favorite form of 
diet. But the fisherman didn’t 
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know. He just cussed and quit 
and blamed it on the river. 


Many an advertiser would 
have gained far richer re- 
sults from the South had he 
known more about its reading 
and buying habits. A little 
study of circulation figures 
would have shown him that 
you can’t reach the South 
through magazines aloné. 


Magazine circulations are 
comparatively small in the 
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"Sell it South 
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South. Newspapers are rela- 
tively more important. These 
are facts borne out by cold 
figures. The Southerner reads 
his daily paper from Weather 
Report to Want Ads. No 
hasty scanning of headlines. 
The newspaper advertiser 
gets full benefit—and rates 
are lower in the South. 


Always potentially rich in its 
vast natural resources, the 
New South is rich in fact. 
Prosperity is here to stay. 
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Each year finds a multitude 
of new buyers with money in 
their hands, waiting for the 
sales message to reach them. 
It can reach them in news- 


papers. 
The Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, will 
gladly furnish definite infor- 
mation on the South as a mar- 
ket for your product. Write 
to them or to any of the news- 
papers listed below. 


These Newspapers Furnish the Most Thorough and 
Economical Means of Reaching 10 Great States 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Sta 

Birmingham ‘Age- Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 

Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


FLORIDA 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Heral: 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg — 
St. Petersburg Tim 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta ; a pee 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie —” 
Savannah 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge State-Times 

Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
‘oe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 

New Orleans Item-Tribune 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte engl 
Concord Tri 


Elizabeth city 4 ‘Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 


Raleigh — & ‘Onecrver 
Raleigh 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rook Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 

Knoxville Sentinel 
Greeneville Democrat Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 

Roanoke World News 
Staunton der 
Staunton News- L eader 
Winchester Star . 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 














How and When to Read Your 


Business Paper 


First Get the Right Conception of Business in the Broad Scheme of 
Things 


De Movuttn Bros. & Co. 
GREENVILLE, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am secretary and office manager of 
our firm. As part of my duties I have 
charge of advertising, which is almost 
entirely direct mail—also charge of col- 
lection. 

I am subscriber to a number of publi- 
cations including Postage, PriNTERS’ 
Inx, The Mail Bag and System. Now 
these all contain something of importance 
to our line of _ business. Although 
there might be a great deal in each 
issue that is applicable, yet one has to 
look over the entire publication to find 


out. 

The thing that bothers me is this: 
How much time is a person supposed 
to give to reading such publications as I 
have mentioned? If a person undertook 
to read all of the material that is 
available, there would be no time left 
for work. Of course, there is time 
outside of office hours but how can a 
fellow get his mind off his_ business 
when he is away from the office if he 
puts in time reading material which ap- 
plies to the business? 

This question may be a little out of 
the ordinary but I thought you might 
have some information on it. At least 
you will have an opinion and I shall be 
glad to have your answer, either direct 
or in the column of your publication. 

Mouvutin Bros. Co. 

H. C. Dien. 
E have talked with the Little 
Schoolmaster about your 

letter. 

Have you ever come into your 
office on a Monday morning, Mr. 
Diehl, with a feeling of alert 
eagerness; with a new interest in 
your work, and with the knowl- 
edge that you had within you the 
capabilities of mastering any job? 
Of course you have. 

What was the reason? It might 
have been an inspiring sermon. A 
good game of golf. A thought- 
provoking book or article. An un- 
usual show or movie. Any one or 
more of countless things could 
change your attitude toward your 
work. 

We are trying to show that the 
busy man who can’t find time to 
read has a wrong conception of 
life. We are trying to show that 
he divides life into separate cells. 
In one he puts business. In an- 





other he puts health. In a third is 
religion. In a fourth is his home. 
His system is wrong. Life is not 
separated that way. 

This leads us to a statement in 
your letter which reads: “Of 
course there is time outside of 
office hours, but how can a fellow 
get his mind off his business when 
he is away from the office if he 
puts in time reading material 
which applies to business ?” 

There is the key to the whole 
question. You have answered 
yourself. You have made arbi- 
trary divisions of life—divisions 
which look highly convenient but 
that lead only to confusion. 

Business must go with you 
everywhere; just as, for example, 
consideration and knowledge of 
health must always be with you. 

This thought was uppermost in 
the mind of the Little Schoolmas- 
ter when we showed him your let- 
ter. He was, in fact, at that very 
time writing for the benefit of the 
Classroom certain remarks con- 
cerning the ability of a member of 
the Class to find selling ideas in 
books and articles not read pri- 
marily for the sake of getting 
ideas for business. That man’s 
mind is so alive to the idea of the 
unity of all things in life that he 
found a real selling philosophy in 
an almost forgotten speech which 
Abraham Lincoln made years ago. 
You will find that particular ex- 
ample in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom in this issue. 

We want to offer this observa- 
tion from our own experience: 
Occasionally you will find articles 
or reports in Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS’ INK MoNnrTHLY on the 
experiences met with by a hospital, 
a church or a club in raising 
money or in increasing member- 
ship. Why print such an article 
in a business publication? Because 
we know that among our readers 
are hospital trustees; church ves- 
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| Buyers are your | 
best sales talk 


Ringing the dealer’s door bell is a fine way 
to keep salesmen out of mischief. But 
ringing the dealer’s cash register makes a 
better showing on the ledger. 





After all, the dealer’s horizon is limited— 
and rightly so. National advertising doesn’t 
interest him half so much as local sales. 
It’s the customer who walks into his store 
to buy, who furnishes the clinching argu- 
ment for your salesmen. 





That’s our business—to develop the local- 
ized sales which get dealers solidly behind 
| a product. We strengthen the mass appeal 
| of general advertising by the close-up work 
of individual consumer selling. 


There’s no obligation in letting us 
explain how our experience may de- 
velop better sales for your own product. 


| CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


EIGHTH AVENUE THIRTY-THIRD TO THIRTY-FOURTH STREETS 
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Farm Income Now 
On Rising Tide 


ARMERS will receive in July 8.9% 

of their total yearly income. For the 
next four months the percentage stead- 
ily increases. Forty-two per cent of the 
national farm income will be received 
during the next four months. 


Advertising schedules started immedi- 
ately will gain the advantage of this 
peak period. The sales plan gets a fly- 
ing start and the generally uniform 
spread of farm income through the 
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other months will carry it through the 
rest of the year. 


Government reports and authoritive 
private surveys indicate continued high 
prices for farm products and an increas- 
ingly better ratio between the price 
indexes of farm products and general 
commodities. 


Farm buying power is now 105% of 
the 1909-13 period—the highest since 
1920. Farm money and farm morale 
both justify your most aggressive sales 
effort. 


Your agency or this office will gladly 
supply you with specific data on the 
farm demand for your product. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 


Farm Income by Months—in Percentages 
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trymen or club officers who are 
eager to apply from one phase of 
life things that they have learned 
in other phases. 

Finally: “How to find time to 
read?” is a question that is up to 
each individual for his own solii- 
tion. And it is a question that is 
easily solved according to the am- 
bitions of that individual, once he 
has the right conception of why he 
should do it—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man- 
agers Discuss Automotive 
Advertising 





PROSLEMS affecting the mer- 
chandising of automotive acces- 
sories, especially the need of 
advertising to support jobber 
sales, were discussed at a recent 
two-day meeting of advertising 
managers which was held at South 
Bend, Ind. The meeting was ar- 
ranged jointly by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association 
and was attended by about sixty 
advertising managers of concerns 
which are members of these as- 
sociations. 

The meeting was held in two 
sections on the first day. On the 
second day a joint session of the 
sections of both associations was 
held. “Making The Advertising 
Dollar Do More Work,” was the 
keynote of the meeting, of the ad- 
vertising managers’ section of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. This meeting was 
presided over by Edward S. 
Jordan, president of the Jordan 
Motor Car Company. 

Ezra W. Clark, advertising man- 
ager of the Clark Equipment 
Company, was chairman of the 
advertising managers’ section of 
the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association. Discussions 
at this session emphasized the 
necessity of advertising on the part 
of manufacturers of unit parts, 
used in new cars and trucks, to 
keep their products before the at- 
tention of automobile manufac- 
turers. Performance, price, serv- 
ice facilities and reputation, in the 
order listed, were given as the 
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reasons which influenced the pur- 
chaser of unit parts. Price is only 
a statement of fact and, in the 
opinion of the speakers, unit part 
manufacturers must depend upon 
advertising to sell their service 
facilities and the reputation of 
their products. 

The discussion on the need of 
advertising to support jobber sales 
evoked great interest. Accessories 
advertised to the trade, it was 
stated, develop dealer and con- 
sumer acceptance and, accordingly, 
makes the jobber’s selling work 
much easier. The effectiveness of 
such advertising, it was pointed 
out, is greatly strengthened by 
efficient merchandising of the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising to his job- 
bers and their salesmen. 

Among those who participated 
in these discussions were Joseph 
C. Bowman, Packard Electric 
Company; E. O. Bodkin, McCord 
Radiator & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; W. G. Pancoast and E. J. 
Ashton, both of the Biflex Prod- 
ucts Company, and C. B. Cook of 
the American Hammered Piston 
Ring Company. 

A round table discussion on 
ways and means of keeping ad- 
vertising costs down was the 
feature of the joint session of 
both sections. This discussion was 
led by O. R. McDonald, of the 
American Chain Company, and 
W. F. Lochridge, of the Bassick 
Manufacturing Company. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
Signal Electric Company 


William E. Hopper has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Signal 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Men 
ominee, Mich., manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment. He was formerly assis 
tant sales manager of the A. E. Hill 
Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Oil Account for Morse 


International Agency 


H. Planten & Sons, New York, dis- 
tributors of Red Mill Haarlem Oil, have 
placed their advertising account with the 
Morse International Agency, New York. 


Nat Falk Starts Own Business 


Nat Falk, formerly art director of 
the Carey Craft Press, New York, has 
opened his own studio in that city. Be- 
fore coming to New York, he conducted 
a studio in Baltimore. 
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Six Six Six Six Sl 


ix “Reasons 
why 


OLDSMOBILE SIX selected 
ATLANTIC CITY «44 


I Because this eight miles of Boardwalk is the greatest 
pedestrian thoroughfare in the world. 


2 Because there are 1,200 hotels accommodating 
twenty million people the year-round. 


3 Because the psychology of advertising has proven a 
receptive mental attitude when appeal is made to 
people while at rest and recreation. 





4 Because 95 per cent of the millions of annual visitors 
to Atlantic City are prosperous, evidenced by the fact 
that they are spending money for pleasure and re- 
creation. 


5 Because the Oldsmobile Six is a Car that answers the 
requirements of the fairly well-to-do, the well-to-do, 
and the wealthy. 


6 Because people of alert mind and keen judgment, 
as represented in this prosperous class, are impressed 
by this spectacular Oldsmobile Electric Sign, and will 
satisfy themselves as to the unusual value of the 
Oldsmobile Six and its adaptability for all purposes 
and BUY. 
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MAXWELL 


HAS ANOTHER VERY FINE ELECTRIC 
SIGN LOCATION COMING OPEN SOON 
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Lv: ALL NATIONAL ADVERTISERS— 


When Oldsmobile though 
they thought of M 


“Now startin g our 


3 5” Year of | OLDSMOBILE - 
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—and Six ‘Reasons 


why 


OLDSMOBILE SIX selected 
MAXWELL «424444 


J 
2 


Because Maxwell controls the best locations on the 
Boardwalk. 


Because Maxwell has maintained high-class adver- 
tising displays continuously for many years for 
representative National advertisers, and produced 
unusual results. 


Because of the high quality of Maxwell service by day, 
and continuous and uninterrupted service by night. 


Because Maxwell takes all the risk and becomes 
responsible for the safety of these gigantic structures. 


Because Maxwell guarantees uninterrupted first- 
class service and improves by embellishment and 
unique design, year by year, for each of the National 
advertisers. 

Because the rates are moderate, figured against circu- 
lation in other centers, giving more for the adver- 
tising expenditure than any other location in the 
country, with no exceptions. 


Communicate with 


MAXWELL 


c4t TRENTON, NEW YORK or 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Wanted: A Copy Salesman 


Too Much Good Copy Is Born to Blush Unseen Because It Is Not 
Properly Sold by the Copy Writer 


By Amos Bradbury 


VERY time I see the advertise- 

ment of an advertising agency 
seeking the services of a man to 
write copy I feel like crossing out 
the word “Writer” and substitut- 
ing the word “Salesman.” It isn’t 
a writer who is needed so much 
as it is a man who can sell what 
he writes. This is a matter so 
often overlooked that I feel it is 
high time attention was called to 
it. Like the weather, which every- 
one complains of and no one 
seems to do anything about, it is 
left there standing, a problem 
which calls aloud for discussion 
and solution. Manufacturers know 
how it is themselves. They are on 
the buying end and it is the manu- 
facturers I am after. 

Look for a moment at the ex- 
perience of a young friend of 
mine. A manufacturer whose ac- 
count the agency was handling 
wanted something new—something 
startling. The product to be ad- 
vertised was a certain make of 
pipe. Almost like an inspiration 
out of the blue there came to the 
copy writer the information that 
these pipes carried the air from 
the pressure tank to stop the great 
locomotives as they thundered into 
the stations. The air brakes in- 
vented by George Westinghouse 
depended on the brand of pipe my 
friend had been writing about. 
There, he realized, was the idea. 

A page of copy was wanted by 
the advertiser. George, the visual- 
izer, was called in, also the layout 
man, also the artist. A series of 
rough sketches were worked up. 
There was the giant locomotive 
thundering in out of the darkness, 
the engineer at the window. It 
was being brought to a stop in a 
dramatic manner by the thin 
stream of air forced against its 
brakes. The copy started off 
bravely. “As the giant locomotive 
comes plunging out of the dark- 
ness into the light of the little sta- 
tion of a small town.” It went 
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on to point out as interestingly as 
the young man could write it—and 
he did a pretty good job—that this 
particular metal had been chosen 
to carry the air on its important 
mission because of certain inherent 
qualities which it possessed. More 
rough sketches were made and 
four separate pieces of copy 
written—all carrying out the same 
general idea in various degrees of 
dramatic intensity. They were 
carefully packed in a portfolio and 
the copy writer took the midnight 
sleeper for the western city where 
the man who wanted something 
new was waiting for him. 

Did the manufacturer receive 
the new idea with open arms? 
Did he enthuse about it and con- 
gratulate the young man? He did 
not. He looked over the four 
pieces of copy. He made certain 
suggestions here and there. The 
copy writer agreed with him. The 
president of the company grew 
colder and colder toward each one 
as he went along. 

The copy writer was a writer 
and not a salesman. He felt his 
enthusiasm ebbing by the moment. 
He thought bitterly of’ the time, 
effort and work which had been 
spent by the artist, by the layout 
man, by the visualizer and by 
himself upon the copy which he 
would have been so proud to see 
in print. But he couldn’t pound 
the desk; he couldn’t create at- 
tention, interest, desire and action 
on the part of the manufacturer 
he was calling on, because just as 
he was getting ready to do a little 
selling, the right hand of the cap- 
tain of industry sneaked unob- 
trusively under the desk and a 
little bell was pushed. When his 
secretary walked in he said, “John- 
son, bring in that calendar, the 
one we used in 1922.” Johnson 
did. There in front of a fiery 
blast furnace stood a man stripped 
to the waist. His back was bent 
and with a long iron ladle he was 
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Advertisers interested in selling 
merchandise or services to the 
people living in Cleveland and 
the real Cleveland “Market” are 
courteously reminded that in 
Cleveland the newspaper having 
the lowest rate per thousand of 
J circulation has the largest “city,” 
0 the largest “city and suburban,’ 
and the largest total circulation 
of any daily newspaper in the 
state of Ohio. 


’ 





The Press is Cleveland’s leading 
contact between any-class ad- 
vertising and every-class home 
and has been such for 45 years. 


»>land Press 


sented by A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


PAPERS, INC. 410 N. Michigan Boulevard 
Francisco Seattle Los Angeles Chicago 
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What Richard Spillane 
Thinks of Birmingham 


ICHARD SPILLANE, financial editor of The 
New York American, in the latest issue of 
Commerce and Finance, writes about Birmingham 
as follows : 


If you were asked what city is typical of the republic your 
reply might be New York, Chicago, Boston, or whatever 
center happened to be your home. But there is one New 
Yorker who has been over the nation from ocean to ocean, 
and the Great Lakes to the Gulf, whose unhesitating answer 
would be, “ Birmingham, Ala.” 


Why? Because no other city of the Western world has 
so much natural wealth at its doorstep; is, proportionately, 
so highly industrialized and yet so closely allied to agri- 
culture; because it is a blend of the North and the South, 
the East and the West; because it is young, and because it 
expresses vividly that intangible spirit which, in varying 
forms, you find throughout the nation. 


Asa city it is young, even for America, where so many 
cities are young. It didn’t come into being until after the 
Civil War. The petition for its charter wasn’t filed until 
a few days before Christmas, 1871. And yet today it ranks 
as one of the greatest cities of the South! 


Nature has been lavish in her gifts in the Birmingham 
district. In only a few sections of the globe are there such 
a diverse number of rich deposits of mineral wealth. Of 
coal there is a vast quantity. Of iron ore there is sufficient 
to meet the needs of a century or more. Coal, iron ore 
and limestone—three major requisites for steel making are 
in abundance on either side of Jones Valley, of which 
Birmingham is the Gate. As if that were not enough, the 
forests furnish 125 varieties of timber, from pine, oak, and 
poplar to lesser growths, while the farms yield cotton, 
corn, Oats, peas, sweet potatoes, sorghum and sugar cane. 


Net Paid Circulation: 


Greater than 77,000 Daily and 87,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn's Greatest NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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shoving it in the general direction 
of the fiery furnace. Below it in 
bold letters were the words, 
“Hand Puddled in Small Heats.” 
“Here,” said the captain of indus- 
try, “this is what we will use for 
our full-page copy. I’ll just keep 
these sketches and we may be able 
to do something with them some 
other time.” 

He put the sketches and the 
ideas in the lower right hand 
drawer of his big, flat top desk. 
And it is my contention that in the 
lower right hand drawers of the 
desks of the captains of industry 
of the United States are some of 
the best copy and selling ideas 
which have ever been suggested. 
There rest the dreams of copy 
writers, the earnest efforts of 
scores of art directors. There rest 
the brilliant ideas of men who 
have investigated markets, who 
have talked to consumers and who 
have written what they discovered 
in beautiful English, with the sales 
message expressed in indirect 
manner and with subtlety. 


GIVE THE JOB OF SELLING TO A 
SALESMAN 


The trouble has been that the 
men who wrote the copy have not 
been strong enough to sell it. 
Selling a piece of copy is a tough 
job, as anyone who has tried it 
pong The man whocan say “yes” 
or > to a new copy idea is too 
pr Dh ‘te same man whose adver- 
tising account means the copy 
writer’s bread and butter. In 
many agencies the man who writes 
the copy is the contact man. He 
writes a beautiful bit of poetry in 
prose about a place of his own 
dreams up near a mountain lake, 
and takes it over to the north end 
of South Brooklyn to sell it to the 
very practical vice-president of a 
big lumber company who _ has 
taken under his own particular 
wing the matter of the portable 
houses which his company makes. 
He waits in the outer office and 
finally sees his customer. “It’s too 
flowery,” says the vice-president. 
“Tt doesn’t tell what the houses are 
made of. Now look here, this 
stuff is apple sauce. Let’s cut out 
all this bunk about the song of the 
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nightingale in the evening and the 
smell of coffee over the campfire 
in the morning and put in some 
stuff about the good joists we use 
and positively this is A-1 paint we 
put on the outside. Who wrote 
this stuff, anyway?” 

And the copy writer, unless he 
is a superman, doesn’t feel like 
proudly claiming the authorship 
and going hard after his man to 
make a sale. He is much more 
liable to say, “It was one of the 
young men in our office.” “Well,” 
says the vice-president, “we have 
got to cut out some of this bunk 
Let’s put down here how it is 
made, why it’s good, something 
about our forty years of experi- 
ence. Tell them that it’s F. O. B. 
Brooklyn, run the price in big, 
bold-face letters at the bottom and 
tell them they can arrange time 
payments if they want to and let it 
go at that.” 

Wanted: A Copy Salesman. 
Everybody wants one and yet, as 
is easy to see, it is a difficult sell- 
ing job. I heard about a real copy 
salesman a few days ago. For a 
long time he had been writing the 
same sort of copy for a food 
manufacturer. It bored him and 
he began to think it was boring 
the readers of the publications in 
which it appeared. He often won- 
dered just what a piece of copy 
would sound like if he let himself 
go. He had some real ideas. One 
night, after he had been out at his 
fraternity dinner, until the small 
hours, he felt wide awake when he 
got back to his apartment, took 
down his trusty typewriter and let 
himself go. His headline, as he 
admitted, was a “wow.” The first 
paragraph had an alluring charm 
that bewitched him. The third 
paragraph had constructive, en- 
trancing beauty leading logically 
up to a new sales point that hit 
the reader between the eyes. The 
whole thing turned out better than 
he had fondly dreamed. 

The next morning he went over 
it, had it recopied and took it into 
his copy chief. “Here is an idea, 
Mr. Johnson, that occurred to me 
last night and I worked it over this 
morning. I know that Mr. Web- 
ster probably won’t like it. but I 
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think I have a way to sell it to 
him. Will you give me _ the 
chance?” 

The copy chief had become so 
tired of the old kind of copy that 
Mr. Webster had demanded that 
he was glad to see anything new. 
He told the copy man to go to it, 
and he did. But instead of strid- 
ing into the office of the food 
manufacturer and proudly claim- 
ing authorship, he used slightly 
different methods. He took down 
three other pieces of copy which 
he had prepared. They were the 
old type, only more so. He had 
purposely put in some stuff that he 
knew would bore even Webster, 
who could get a thrill out of his 
“factory picture and thought that 
the public would. After he had 
gone over the three obvious pieces 
of copy in a monotone, he said, 
“Now, Mr. Webster, here is some- 
thing which was written by a 
friend of mine, a_ well-known 
writer who does not want his 
name used. He has long been a 
user of your product and last 
night at a fraternity dinner he told 
me that he would like to try writ- 
ing a piece of copy. We held a 
conference about it and later on in 
the evening he went to my apart- 
ment and after an hour’s work 
produced something which is so 
different and so unusual that I am 
almost afraid to show it to you.” 

A little more of this “come on” 
stuff and Webster positively de- 
manded to see the thing the copy 
man said he didn’t want to show. 
He was almost prone to believe 
that the man who wrote the copy 
was either Irvin Cobb, Booth 
Tarkington or some equally fam- 
ous author. After working his 
prospect up to the proper pitch of 
excitement, the copy writer pulled 
the copy from his pocket and read 
it aloud in a totally different voice 
from that he had used for the 
previous copy. He used dramatic 
intensity and fine voice modula- 


tion. 
“Tt’s great,” said Mr. Webster 
when he had finished. “We'll use 


ig 

It was the first time that any 
piece of copy had been O. K.’d by 
the president without being dis- 
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cussed and picked to pieces by a 
committee on copy which had 
turned out the trite and obvious 
stuff previously used. The piece 
of copy written at three o’clock in 
the morning and O. K.’d promptly 
by the president appeared later in 
the publications used by the com- 
pany and created somewhat of a 
sensation among the trade, and 
even in advertising circles. The 
fact that the next time he turned 
out as good copy in similar vein 
he was unable to sell it, since he 
couldn’t fall back again on his 
argument about the mysterious 
novelist, has never dimmed in this 
copy writer’s mind the great glow 
of satisfaction which he felt when 
that first piece of copy appeared. 

One of the things which has de- 
stroyed much enthusiasm among 
copy writer salesmen, is the habit 
of some manufacturers to pass on 
a new idea in copy at a big com- 
mittee meeting. The man who 
wrote the copy has explained to 
some one man why he said it this 
way, why he used this sales argu- 
ment and not that, why the words 
“highest quality” were omitted. 
But the man who has talked the 
whole thing over with the man 


‘who created it, is only one out of 


seven when the committee meets, 
and the president’s nephew who 
wrote vers libre at college is an 
important member. Each member 
has his own idea and wants it in. 
Each has some one phrase without 
which no advertisement rings true, 
in his opinion. The piece of copy 
is examined by itself, like some 
rare butterfly under glass. The 
why and how and wherefore of 
the copy in relation to the whole 
campaign, talked over by the 
writer of the advertisement with 
one man, may be handed on to the 
committee second-hand. More 
often it is left out of the discus- 
sion. There sits the committee, as 
one copy writer described them, 
“a malevolent conspiracy of silent 
expectation.” They eye the words 
written about their product to en- 
thuse them. They weigh each 
phrase in its effect on them, not 
in the possible effect of the whole 
piece of copy on the plain folks 
(Continued on page 103) 
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What one food advertiser thinks 
of Physical Culture as a medium 
for food advertising 


Is Physical Culture a good medium for food advertis- 
ing? Evidently The Postum Cereal Company is con- 
vinced that it is. 

The following table shows how their advertising of 


Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Flakes in Physi- 
cal Culture has steadily increased since 1922: 


a 2 full page advertisements 
2 double column “ 
Sere e 2 full page 6: 
6 double column “ 
ae 11 full page ” 
1 double column “ 
DR icicsoces 32 full page * 


A recent questionnaire showed that the readers of 
Physical Culture are more interested in food product 
advertising than they are in any one of seventy-six 
other classes of advertising. Most of them depend 
almost entirely on Physical Culture’s editorial and 
advertising columns for advice on foods. 


Physical Culture should head the media list of every 


WI 


food advertiser. 





W. C. W. Durand, Advertising Director 


1926 Broadway New York 
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You wouldnt wash your 
hands with kitchen soap 


] , ] 
Do nt expose then n fo if in the dishpan 


“LEX 


for dishwashing 


mf 





Lever Bros. Compiny 

N 1910, Mr. F. A. Countway, now the presi- | T 
dent of Lever Bros. Company, made a street Ww! 
car advertising contract amounting to less than a 
$25,000. With each succeeding year he added re 
more territory. In November, 1920, at the height CO 


of the business depression, he showed his confi- | m 
dence in street car advertising by giving usa | Q, 
contract which made his company the largest aa 
user of street car advertising space. the 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVE 


TWO 4 B= Which is 
BACKS = yours ? 


Yesterday rubbing iwith bar soap- q 
TODAY Rinso the new kind of laundry soap © 
does away with hard rubbing 
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npiny Have Renewed 
| That contract was for five years’ service and it 


' te cel > ' 


or 


! 


ee... aa 


will expire on December 31st of this year. About 
a month ago, Mr. Countway signed a five year 
renewal. It is the largest street car advertising 
contract ever made and amounts to nearly a 
million dollars more than the previous contract. 


| Obviously, Lever Bros. believe that street car 
_ advertising is a necessary and valuable part of 
| their advertising schedule. 


— COMPANY 


, 


“ ah, dirty t. 
lieth hands |: ep 
danger{° ’ 

protect child-health 


IFEBUOY 


_ HEALTH SOAP 


























Speed _ 
and more 
speed 
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HE tremendous size and power 
of the Isaac Goldmann Co. 
presses, the vast resources of its com- 
posing room, the night and day 
vigilance of its men—have combined 
to earn this plant a deserved repu- 
tation for speed. And now additional 
new equipment means even more 
speed. 
Later closing dates for publishers, 
quicker deliveries for all buyers of 
printing. 
Versatility and dependability — 
two talking points that really say 
something to OUR customers. 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 

80 Lafayette St., New York 

Established 1876 
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out in the suburbs of Dubuque. 
The copy when it finally emerges 
from such a committee, bears as 
much relation to the original as a 
drowned kitten does to a Royal 
Bengal tiger. 

I hope no committee decides in 
your place of business, my dear 
maker of the things I buy when I 
have the money, and I hope you 
will let some of these creative 
young men I so often meet in ad- 
vertising agencies write more in- 
terestingly to me about your prod- 
uct. 

It is not long-necked jargon, 
flowery words or imagery that we, 
your customers, demand. Just a 
little more imagination, some 
more ideas. Some of you are al- 
lowing them to do a fine job now. 
The copy they are writing about 
what you make is, it seems to me, 
becoming more interesting and less 
deadly as the years go on. 

One of the current advertise- 
ments of this sort is by a copy 
writer who armed himself with a 
fact, then let himself go, and either 
sold what he wrote or was fortu- 
nate in the advertiser he dealt 
with. He wrote the advertise- 
ment, “A moss lamp heats an 
Eskimo’s igloo.” 

There is a heading which adds 
interest and freshness to the ad- 
vertisement of Celotex, an insulat- 
ing lumber. See how he ties up 
his interesting headline with the 
sale of the product he.is writing 
about. 


A small moss lamp is sufficient to heat 
an eskimo’s igloo—because its walls are 
insulated. 

Minute particles of “dead air,” held 
captive in the snow blocks, provide nat- 
ural insulation—the most efficient known 
to science. 

But present-day homes of ordinary con- 
struction waste two-thirds of the heat 
that comes from the furnace. One-third 
of this heat naturally escapes through 
windows and doors. The other third is 
unnecessarily wasted. It escapes easily 
through uninsulated walls and _ roofs. 
Ordinary building materials cannot hold 
heat in. Celotex stops heat waste. 


Another man who seems to have 
had no inhibitions is he who wrote 
the Old Essex copy now appear- 
a in full-page space. Listen to 
this: 


Your first drink of Krueger’s Old 
Essex will be a long-remembered treat. 
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Let us suggest a bit of ceremony. . . 
Open your bottle and pour its amber 
contents into your tallest, thinnest glass. 
Let the frosty head rise in foaming 
fragrance. Drink with your eyes for a 
moment ... that warm golden color. . . 
te | bubbles that mist the air with 
rich bouquet. Now, claim your first 
thrilling taste. Lilt to its friendly 
warmth as you drain your glass and 
pour yourself another. . . . A tingling 
glow steals over you. And you look for- 
ward to many a future convivial hour— 
where, a moment before, you would never 
have thought so marvelous a drink were 
possible. 


The next time a copy writer 
talks to you about your product, 
don’t make him sell. See what it 
is he wants to write about your 
product. You are a better sales- 
man than he is. Remember he is 
a writer. You sell him for a 
change. Tell him to let himself 
go from the headline to the signa- 
ture, and you are more than likely 
to get something good. You have 
a sales force. Let them do the 
selling. When it comes to the man 
who writes, draw him out. Don’t 
make him sell. 





R. H. Woodford with Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer 


R. H. Woodford, formerly with the 
New York staff of Liberty, has been 
appointed general manager of the radio 
sales division of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago. He 
was at one time central sales manager 
of The Wahl Company, Chicago. 





Ventilator Account for 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 


The Allweather Ventilator Corpora- 
tion, New York, distributor of the All- 
weather Ventilator, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Miller, Black & 
Vanderbilt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers will be used. 





Portland “Evening Telegram” 
Appoints F. S. Allen 


Franklin S. Allen, who has been with 
the New York American for the last 
three years, has been appointed assistant 
to the publishers of the Portland, Oreg., 
Evening Telegram. He was at one time 
with the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Theodore E. Ash Agency Has 
Perfume Account 


The Theodore E. Ash Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has obtained the 
advertising account of Mate, Inc., per- 
fumes, Philadelphia. A national campaign 
will be conducted. 





























































Why We Stopped Advertising 





Are These Reasons for Calling a Halt to a National Campaign? 


By a Vice-President of a 


EFORE we started to adver- 

tise I thought we had the 
world by the tail. Then we ad- 
vertised and now sometimes I 
think the world has us by the tail 
with only even chances of our 
being able to escape. I’ll concede 
every good thing about advertising 
that has ever 


Manufacturing Company 


in business, we inaugurated a na- 
tional consumer advertising cam- 
paign—good copy in a selected list 
of good periodicals. We were well 
counseled both before and during 
the campaign, and I kept right on 
calling on the dealers. I could 
see good effects from the adver- 

tising  every- 





been claimed for 


it. But I'll con- The author 


cede something is the 

else besides — it 

invites competi- manufacturing 
tion, and the sold for use 


vice-president and 
sales director of a company 


where. Our sales 
mounted steadily 
as the advertising 
continued. We 

an article had every reason 
in the home, to feel greatly 


of this article 


kind of competi- 
tion against which 
advertising is 
often _ helpless 
At least I think 
so and I'll tell 
you why. 

We make just 
one product. It 
has been on the 
market now 


particularly the kitchen, and 
in public institutions such as 
hospitals. For very obvious 
reasons his name cannot be 
revealed. The questions he 
propounds to the readers of 
Printers’ INK, however, are 
of vital interest to adver- 
tisers with limited appropria- 
tions and to those manufac- 
turers who have but one 


encouraged. 
Working gradu- 
ally westward 
from New York, 
on one of my 
early trips, I 
finally | reached 
San_ Francisco. 
By this time, our 
campaign had 


about three years. 


There was noth- article at that. 





article to sell and a quality 


been running 
several months. 
Chatting with a 








ing like it on the 
market when we : 
started. -We thought our idea had 
merit, and that our article had a 
practical place in the scheme of 
things. People, we felt sure, would 
recognize its value and buy it. 

We _ were. absolutely right. 
People did recognize the value of 
our article and enough of them 
bought it to encourage us in the 
thought that we had something 
which could be promoted and sold 
on a national scale. From the 
start, I took to the road and called 
on dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try, as fast as I could get from 
territory to territory. After a 
while, I saw clearly the limitations 
of personal salesmanship and how 
advertising our product to the con- 
sumer in a national way would 
reach masses of people quickly and 
simultaneously, which would in 
turn create consumer demand that 
would work on the dealer. 

So about a year after we went 
104 


dealer one day in 
San_ Francisco, 
he brought out for my inspection 
an article somewhat similar in 
appearance to our own product. 
It had just been sent to him by a 
manufacturer in the East. It was 
quite obviously a cheap imitation 
made to sell at something like half 
the price of our device. 

Our article retails in the neigh- 
borhood of $7.50 or $8 west of the 
Mississippi. This one sold for 
$4.25, I think. I examined it 
closely and found it to be exactly 
what it appeared to be—a cheap 
imitation. There wasn’t the slight- 
est doubt but that the man who 
made it had taken one of our de- 
vices and reproduced it part by 
part with lighter material. Seeing 
it on a dealer’s floor, at a distance, 
a customer might easily mistake it 
for our device. Closer examina- 
tion of it showed many construc- 
tional differences, such as the use 
of cotter-pins instead of bolts and 
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The Farm™ 
and the 
Department Seose 


Samuel W. Reyburn, one 
of America’s leading mer- 
chants, points out some 
vital business principles 
that the farmer must learn. 


We COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


June 27th 
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We expected that “How To Sell To Textile 
Mills” would be well received, but we were not 
prepared for such widespread expressions of 
praise and appreciation. 


What is the explanation? For one thing, it 
shows—and this is self-evident—that the Survey 
contains information of vital importance. 


It also indicates an attitude of mind—indus- 
trial advertisers are on their toes in search of 
brass-tacks information about industrial mar- 
kets and how to reach them. 


They seem to realize that, while the tremen- 
dous buying power of industry is vested in a 
mere handful of executives, yet these men are 
scattered among a number of industries, served 
(with widely varying degrees of effectiveness) 
by a large number of publications. 


It takes knowledge—FACTS—in order to 
make intelligent decisions as to sales and adver- 
tising efforts and expenditures. 


Here is a book that contains facts, concisely 
stated, about “the world’s second industry” and 
how to reach it. 
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HOW TO SELL 
TO TEXTILE 
MILLS 


A copy of this Survey 
will be sent on request 
to any manufacturer or 
agent offering an indus- 
trial product or service. 





Table of 
Contents 


Cuapter I 


The Textile Industry 


The Marketing Problem; 
The Industry; Where 
Mills are Located; Their 
Distribution by Size; Size 
of the Industry. 


Cuapter II 
What the Mills Buy 


Equipment Used in Mill 
Power Plants; Machinery 
and Equipment Accessory 
to Manufacturing Proc- 
esses; Special Equipment; 
Equipment for the Com- 
fort, Health and Safety 
of Employees; The Repair 
Shop. 


Cuapter III 
Buying Habits 
Who Buys? Personnel of 
Mills; Their Sources of 
Information. 


CuHaptTer IV 


Textile Publications 


Types of Mediums; Tex- 
tile World; The Consoli- 
dated Textile Catalogs; 
The Trade Directories. 


CHAPTER V 


Services Rendered 
Definite Service to Adver- 





tisers; Conclusion; Your 
Plan. 
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Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


Associated Business 


Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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rivets. Where our product was 
conscientiously made to give good 
service for a long time, with all 
moving parts nickeled to prevent 
rust, with a patented arrangement 
for quickly detaching the door or 
cover from its hinges when the 
article is taken apart for cleaning, 
and with an attractive and durable 
finish to withstand wear and a cer- 
tain amount of abuse, this com- 
petitive article seemed to be turned 
out to sell at a low price. 

If this was all there was to it, 

I wouldn’t feel so badly. But as 
our advertising campaign pro- 
gressed during the following year 
other imitations appeared. I don’t 
know exactly how many there are 
now on the market, nor do I know 
who all the makers are. Some are 
manufacturers who have taken it 
on as a side line; others, so far 
as I can find out, make only the 
one product. No other article of 
this kind has been nationally ad- 
vertised. Our competitors are all 
cashing in on our advertising and 
sales efforts. Apparently we gave 
them the idea and our advertising 
has created the market. We have 

not tried to meet this competition 
by putting out a cheaper device, 
nor have we cut our price. On 
the other hand, we have improved 
our quality without raising the 
price and -have thereby increased 
our cost of production. One other 
thing we have done, however, is 
to stop our national advertising 
for the time being, because its 
principal effect seemed to be that 
of creating a market for our com- 
petitors. 

How have other manufacturers 
solved a problem of this kind? 1 
do not believe it is wholly unique 
in the history of advertising. 
Probably many others have met 
and solved this problem. Ought 
we to go right on spending money 
for advertising on the theory that 
we will get our share of results 
even though we do create a market 
for competitors, and that virtue 
will be its own reward in the end? 
That sounds simple enough and 
the solution would probably sat- 
isfy me if somebody else’s money 
was involved. Or, did we go into 
national advertising too early and 
should we first have tried to estab- 
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lish our distribution more firmly? 

We do not sell through jobbers, 
but direct to hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 
That is one department of 
our business—the home market. 
We have another market made up 
of professional users, such as den- 
tists, doctors, hospitals, dispen- 
saries and the like, which is sold 
through the dental and hospital 
supply dealer. While this end ot 
our business is not so large as the 
home market, it is better estab- 
lished because the quality of the 
article has been a big factor in 
getting and holding this business, 
and cheap competition has not 
been able to break in to any no- 
ticeable degree. 


HOME MARKET IS_ BIGGEST 


The home market, however, is 

our big field. Our hope of large 
future growth, general distribution 
through national advertising, vol- 
ume production and lowered man- 
ufacturing costs is based on the 
home market. How are we to 
reach that market effectively with 
consumer advertising, when adver- 
tising attracts cheap competition 
which takes our market away 
from us about as rapidly as we 
create it? 

We went into business three 
years ago because we thought we 
had an idea. That idea is a better 
idea today than it was then. 
Through our sales efforts and ad- 
vertising we have created some- 
thing that did not exist before. 

We want to keep and develop 
this still further. 

The reader must not get the im- 
pression that we have relaxed our 
sales efforts because we have tem- 
porarily ceased national advertis- 
ing. When it comes to putting a 
product into a dealer’s store, I be- 
lieve there is no more effective 
way to do it than to take the ar- 
ticle out and sell it. As I have 
already stated, since we went into 
business I have called on dealers 
in all parts of the country. That’s 
what I am doing all the time. Be- 
cause I know the dealer situation, 
I know part of the answer to the 
question I am propounding—it is 
that the average dealer doesn’t 

(Continued on page 113) 
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OF BUYING POWER 
IN MINNESOTA! 


JVINNESOTA private bank deposits increased 

49 million dollars during 1924. More than 
half of this was in banks in smaller centers out- 
side the Twin Cities. 


Farmers produced 47.3% of Minnesota’s total 
income. They contributed importantly to this 
bank increase. These farmers in 1924 averaged 
$2,283 per farm—$748 more than the United 


States average. 


You must have the farmer if you want sales 
volume in Minnesota and equally prosperous 
North and South Dakota. The only weekly farm 
paper reaching this rich territory is 





The Northwest's — Weehiy Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc,, 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Arteaus Ward Inc. 


50 Union Square, 
NewYork Dev. 10, 1924 


New York City 





Gent legen: 
Quite recently we sent yous supply of three 
n Carde as usual were pleased to 
note the promptness with whiob the ohange 
was effected. 

They are as you know a departure from our 
usual style of card inasmuch as each one 
illustrated two of the higher priced brands 
in the SEALPACKERCHIEF line. 


Be can state that these cards are beginning 


to show definite results in calle for the 
tioular brands mentioned and naturelly 


inoreasing our sales to the trade. 
Thies ie to us another evidence of the value 
of The Interborough Subway and Elevated Car 


advertising which since 1908 has been the 
only medius of general advertising used by 


us for Greater New York. 
With thanks for the efficient service ren- 
dered, we are. 


i 
H 
t Very truly yours, 
e 
“A 
, ~ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HDEF. MFG. OO. 
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(For I7 Years) 


Sealpackerchief Distribution in 
Greater New York Stores is Now 
Almost 100% 


This praise-worthy sales feat 
was accomplished, to a large 
extent, by persistent adver- 
tising in “New York’s Most 
Widely Read Medium”! 





You can teach a Parrot 


to say Just as Good” 
but he wont know what 
< he's talking, about. 


' SEALPACKERCHIEF | 
CHRO? ADVERTISING 


& POSTER 
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WARD Inc. 2" 
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ss Nepurt, President 
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Identifying Mobiloil 
Dealers 


“MAKE the chart your guide,” says 
the Gargoyle in a list of national 
magazines. 


“Do it HERE and NOW ” say the Ing- 
Rich signs on thousands of roadside ser- 
vice stations. 


Buying “preference” transformed into 
Buying-Impulse—that’s the job your sign 
does at the points where your merchan- 
dise is on sale. And many big advertisers 
have learned that they can do that job 
with permanent porcelain enamel signs 
more effectively and more economically 
than with any other kind. 


Write for the Ing-Rich catalog. Signs 
that will last ten years are worth investi- 
gating. 

INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


College Hill ete Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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know how to sell a quality article. 

That statement needs qualifica- 
tion from my point of view. I 
know there are plenty of quality 
articles sold by retailers, but when 
the article is a specialty and more 
or less of a novelty, particularly 
when it is a utility article such as 
ours, the dealer is inclined to pay 
scant attention to it. If people 
come in and buy it, well and good. 
If it is not specially asked for, it 
is apt to be overlooked and will 
linger in stock until somebody in 
the store takes interest enough in 
it to feature it. Should a competi- 
tive article come along, very much 
lower in price, the dealer will be 
inclined to favor the lower-price 
article, principally because he 
doesn’t care to take the time to 
compare values, or because the 
lower-price article is easier to 
sell. The article is a_ specialty 
anyway, which means that there 
is not a regularly established de- 
mand for it. 

I have had no particular trouble 
in persuading dealers to stock my 
article on introductory calls. But 
I have had trouble in getting them 
to sell it after I have sold it to 
them. Generally, I make my sale 
to the proprietor, or if it is a large 
store, the merchandise buyer. By 
the time the shipment is received, 
he has forgotten the features I 
called to his attention. It goes into 
stock. To the sales people it is 
merely a kitchen utensil, a “pat- 
ented” one, perhaps, but usually 
just another device. When a cus- 
tomer comes in and asks for such 
an article, without naming ours 
specifically, the sales person shows 
her what he has in stock and about 
the only “sales talk” there is has to 
do with sizes and prices, and the 
prices usually depend upon the 
size. A small one mav be $1.50 or 
$2; a larger one $2.50 or $3. 
Should he suggest ours, or should 
the customer ask about it, the 
price—$7.50—would probably be 
mentioned first. He might show 
her how the patented opening de- 
vice works. He might even add 
that “it’s a very nice device” and 
explain that the idea of the auto- 
matic opening feature is to permit 
the housekeeper to have access to 
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the interior when both her hands 
are occupied. However, the cus- 
tomer’s general impression is that 
the difference in price between our 
article and the ordinary kind is for 
the opening and closing arrange- 
ment, and that $3.50 or $4.50 is a 
rather exorbitant price to pay for 
such an attachment. And it is. 
I admit that I wouldn’t think of 
paying that much extra for such 
an article just because it was made 
with a cute patented opening and 
closing feature. 


THE REAL SALES STORY 


But that isn’t our sales story. 
If that had been all I had to say, 
I would not have been able to sell 
our product to the dealer. I in- 
troduce it to the dealer as a new 
idea for performing a certain ser- 
vice in the home—an efficiency 
measure in keeping with the mod- 
ern kitchen, and just as much of 
an improvement, in its way, as a 
scientifically constructed refriger- 
ator is an improvement over the 
old-fashioned “ice-box.” Our de- 
vice is raised from the floor, has 
a white enameled finish, with all 
moving parts heavily nickeled, such 
as the opening device and thumb- 
screw for removing the top, a 
tight-fitting door or lid which is 
odor and vermin proof, is sturdily 
built of strong material—and so 
forth. I describe and emphasize 
every feature. But more impor- 
tant than the individual features is 
the modern idea of sanitation and 
efficiency which the article repre- 
sents. 

This was the way I sold our 
product to dealers and the way we 
presented it to the public through 
our national advertising. As op- 
portunity afforded, I sought out 
the individual sales people in each 
store and coached them thor- 
oughly. This personal educational 
work showed excellent results, and 
I am sure it would have continued 
to do so had it not been for the 
appearance of the cheap competi- 
tion I referred to previously. 

Because quality is, after all, the 
big thing we have to sell, we are 
now fighting to hold our market 
by concentrating our advertising 
efforts on the dealer. About the 
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time we used natioi.al advertising 
on the consumer we used the trade 
publications and letters for reach- 
ing the dealer. We still continue 
the use of letters, and at present 
this is about the only form of ad- 
vertising we are using. These let- 
ters have been emphasizing quality 
and profit. Our dealers’ letters 
have been generally productive of 
results; that is, they have brought 
in orders. Hence, we continue to 
use them. A specimen of one of 
our recent letters follows: 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Every community has its quota of 
rd Homes—be it a City of Seven 

illions, or a Town of Seven Thousands. 
And in each community, big or little, 
those Quality Homes represent the most 
desirable and profitable patronage. 

One of the enclosures refers to A 
Famous Store in a City of Seven Mil- 
lions. The other relates to an Average 
Hardware Store in a Town of Seven 
Thousand. Yet, different as are their 
markets, the two stores tell substantially 
the same story— 

Blank sells readily to Quality Buyers. 

Two Thousand Dealers are re-order- 
ing Blank regularly. Every sale pays 
them a clean Profit of $2.30—after 
transportation charges are deducted. And 
one sale follows another on the en- 
thusiastic recommendation of delighted 
owners. 

With your opening crate we send you 
a liberal supply of Ethel Peyser’s 
famous booklet “She Does Not Stoop to 
Conquer,”” which dealers tell us is one 
of the most effective Sales Helps they 
have ever used. Store displays and 
newspaper cuts free for the asking. 

per dozen—In crates of six or 
twelve. 


These letters are processed and 
filled in with the dealer’s name 
and address. The title is run as a 
subject line between the salutation 
and the opening paragraph. An- 
other letter that brought good re- 
sults is the following: 


Does Your “Mark-Up” Show Your 
True Profit? 


The “Mark-up” on the sale of a 
quality article seldom reflects the true 
profit from such a sale because it fails 
to measure the Good-Will, or Advertis- 
— resulting from the transaction. 

or a Quality Article begets Good- 
Will—the greatest advertising asset any 
store may possess. 

And while your “mark-up” cannot 
measure cumulative profits, the fact re- 
mains that you benefit vastly more 
from the sale of an article “Built up to 
a Standard” than from one “Built 
down to a Price.” 

For the Quality Article delights 
where the cheaper offering disappoints. 
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And Good-Will—that corner stone of 
every great mercantile success—is noth- 
ing more nor less than a sustained repu- 
tation for quality—or dependable—mer- 
chandise. 

The “mark-up” on Blank is $2.20— 
ie value as a Builder of Good- 

1 


How many may we send you? 


It is conceivable that if we had 
unlimited money to spend we 
could use dominating space in 
leading periodicals and employ six 
or a dozen high-priced salesmen 
for a high-pressure campaign of a 
few months that would capture 
the market by storm. This sugges- 
tion has often been made to us. 
I notice, though, that no other 
manufacturer, confronted with a 
similar problem, has ever made 
such a suggestion. Even if we had 
the money to spend on such a cam- 
paign, I don’t believe such a course 
would be warranted by the condi- 
tions. 

I think our advertising problem 
is a mighty serious one—in fact, 
a desperately serious one—and one 
that advertising men do not like to 
think about. It is no particular 
hardship to spend money for ad- 
vertising when the money is avail- 
able or when other departments of 
a business can be assessed to sub- 
sidize a “little sister” product. But 
when the business has but one 
product, when that product is the 
whole business, and when the ad- 
vertising must produce direct and 
immediate returns, I have not been 
able to find a plethora of evidence 
that advertising is the Balm of 
Gilead for all our business ills. 

There are those who will say 
grandly: “The solution is easy. 
Put out a cheap device to meet 
this cheap competition.” Or: 
“Why, my friend, you need another 
basket or two and some other eggs 
to put in them.” Neither one of 
these suggestions is practicable, 
for the simple reason that each 
would involve a complete reorgan- 
ization of our manufacturing fa- 
cilities that would take as much 
new capital as would the en- 
larged advertising and selling cam- 
paign I spoke of. Our business 
has been built up around one prod- 
uct. What we want to do is to 
preserve it and make it grow. 

What’s the answer? 
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What is it worth to your business 
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—the buying favor and 


the selling favor of this 
great SUPER-STORE? 


OING an annual business of well over 
ten billion dollars, 

—selling ten thousand varied “items,” 
from sealing wax to ermine wraps, 
—every day satisfying millions of requests, 
reasonable and not, 
—spending fortunes in entirely extra service 
and convenience (swift delivery, privileges 
of charge and exchange, rest rooms, money- 


back make-goods, etc., etc.), 


—buying far more advertising space than 
any other single figure in any industry, 


—developing a selling pressure unexam- 
pled in Yin Sten of trade from the time 
of Phoenician barter to today, 


— studying the markets of the whole world 
to pre-select best possible values in goods 
suited to the personalities and the purses 
of its individual customers, 


—ordering in advance, in quantity, under 
professional obligation to judge intrinsic 
merit rightly or go under, 


—successfully marching on, growing more 
powerful, more prosperous every day amid 
the keenest competition of commerce past 
or present! 


Such and much more is the combination 
of 35,000 stores led by the Economist 
Group—a super-store molding the very 
civilization of the land—the world’s great- 
est buyer, the world’s greatest seller, the 
world’s mightiest canlonliaing power! 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT -ECONOMIST 
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The “dry goods” mer- 
chants of this country have 
a clientele of a hundred 
million purchasers. Nine 
out of ten of all their sales 
are direct returns on the 
store’s own personalityand 
promotion. Tell and sell 
the merchant and he’ll tell 
and sell the millions! 
** * * 

QThe Economist Group 
regularly reaches 45,000 
executives and buyers in 
35,000 foremost stores, lo- 
cated in over 10,000 cen- 
ters and doing 75% of the 
total business done in dry 
goods and allied lines. 
GHere are true business pa- 
pers, read through and put 
to work by the controllers 
of community buying and 
selling. 





The ECONOMIST GROUP 


(National, Weekly) 
(Zoned, Fortnightly) 


New York (239 W. 39th St.) — Boston — Philadelphia — Greenville, S. C. 
Cleveland — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco — London = Brussels — Paris 














Is There a Seasonal Appeal for 
Color? 






The Psychology of Different Tones and Shades, as Applied to Different 
Seasons of the Year 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


we happens when a cool 
color is used, in color ad- 
vertising, during winter months? 
Does an advertiser deliberately 
miss an opportunity, when he 
fails to take into consideration 
the psychology of color, as applied 
to different periods of the year? 

Should a campaign throughout 
the year carefully watch Nature, 
in its distribution of color? 

This interesting question has 
been brought up by a reader of 
Printers’ INK, who writes thus: 


As a reader of your magazine and 
noticing the letters on problems of ad- 
vertising, I am writing you about a 
problem in the use of color in adver- 
tising. The suggestion was made that 
advertisers take into consideration the 
time of the year, in connection with 
the color of their advertisements. 

Certain colors may express coolness, 
warmth or emotion. Thus, would an 
advertiser use the cool colors, such as 
green, blue and violet, for summer 
campaigns, and red, yellow, and orange 
during the winter months? 

Exclusive of the use of certain colors 
during holidays and _ special seasons, 
such as reds and greens of Christmas 
display, is there any tendency among 
advertisers to make such a selection 
of color? 


The query is at once an inter- 
esting and important one. 

That there is a psychology of 
color, no one will deny; in fact, 
it has come to be an acknowledged 
and scientific fact. Thus, women 
invariably take color into consid- 
eration as related to seasons. Red 
would not be popular in midsum- 
mer, because it is freely acknowl- 
edged that red suggests heat and 
is more or less a symbol of it. 


Cool colors are, therefore, the 
more popular at this season of 
the year. 


In the advertising of a special 
fabric for use during the hot- 
weather months, a concern used 
red and blue, in two color pages, 
for two specific reasons. When the 
illustrations called for special em- 
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phasis to be placed on the stifling, 
sweltering heat, the red plate was 
in evidence. And when the illus- 
trations, because of their human- 
interest subjects, called attention 
to how cool and comfortable peo- 
ple were when dressed in this 
fabric, the blue was in evidence. 

We would say, however, that 
the possibilities of the idea are 
rather limited. The season of the 
year when an advertisement is 
run, may have nothing to do with 
its subject material, at that specific 
time. If the inquirer whose letter 
has been quoted means that all 
summer advertising should be in 
cool colors, for the psychological 
effect, we would reply that there 
is little to the suggestion. Color 
should be and is used for a more 
important and definite reason. 

Food advertisers are large users 
of color. To reproduce a plate 
of salad calls for the same color 
scheme in winter as in summer, 
aside from certain background 
accessories. A brilliantly patterned 
rug would be the same in all sea- 
sons. True, a certain design might 
be selected because it suggests 
cool comfort in summer, but very 
largely the selection of colors with 
a seasonal idea in mind would 
prove a negligible factor. 

On the other hand, colors can 
be made to register undeniable in- 
fluences. Thus, some of the most 
successful advertisements in color 
for a walnut campaign, using 
space during the winter months, 
registered warmth, by virtue of 
studied color schemes. A dish of 
nuts, with one or two cracked, the 
rich meats exposed, was so lighted 
that the reflections were obviously 
from a snug fireplace. The deep, 
red, heartening tones made you 
want to get a bowl of these nuts 
and have a quiet evening before 
your own hearth. 

Warmth of color, in this case, 
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Sunday Star eee Advertising 
and Its Reader Interest 


Last year the Washington Star in its 
Sunday Rotogravure Section printed 
167,731 lines of Local, and 157,710 lines 
of Foreign advertising—proving three 
things: 

That local and foreign advertisers recog- 
nize the peculiarly strong appeal which 
can be made in close association with 
human interest pictures— 


That the possibilities of illustrating the 
details of a product in the expressive 
tints of rotogravure are worth capital- 
izing— 

And that the all-including circulation of 
The Star in the National Capital gives 
its Rotogravure Section pre-eminence. 


Che Evening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Ifthe 2,000,000 families in 
which McCall's Magazine 
is read all lived on a single 
street—a home every 25 
feet — the houses would 
line both sides of a road- \ 
way from Boston to San 
Diego. 








The alert people in every com- 
munity and at every income level 
are the people worth while reach- 
ing with any new idea. It is this 
basis of alertness which really 
counts for most in any classifica- 
tion of people. Income, auto- 
mobile ownership, telephone 
installation, home ownership, 
racial origin and all the other 
standards for classifying people are 
less vital than this one—alertness. 


From the J. Walter Thompson 
“News Bulletin,” January, 1925 
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The Alert people in every community 


live on McCall Street 


McCall’s Magazine represents a New 
Public with a New Buying Power 


Business men know that there is a new public today. 

Sales managers feel a new buying power pulsing 
through the country. 

What is this new public? Where is this new 
buying power? 

It is found in those alert, progressive, up-and- 
coming people who in every part of America and at 
every income level constitute the most vital, the most 
powerful and at the same time the newest factor in 
present-day national marketing. 

McCall’s Magazine reaches these alert people. It 
is edited directly for them with the thrill of life in 
every page; with the understanding of what they want 
behind every story and every article. 

Publications are valuable to the advertiser only 
to the extent they are read. McCall’s is read by these 
alert people. This is demonstrated by the un- 
precedented demand for McCall’s Magazine—the most 
conclusive proof possible of a maximum degree of 
public acceptance. This is the sort of acceptance every 
manufacturer seeks for his own goods. 

At the 60,000 newsstands that can be called the 

“polling places” for the magazines, the women of 
America have “elected” McCall’s over all other 
women’s magazines by buying more copies than they 
buy of any other. 

McCall’s Magazine appeals strongly to this new public, 
whose alertness demands readability and punch in editorial 
matter, in the advertisements and in the physical appearance 
of the book itself. Study McCall’s carefully and you will 
recognize at once that there is something new, something 
different, about it. You will sense the great vital under- 
lying principle back of it—the thing that constitutes the real 
advertising value of McCall’s Magazine. 

You will realize that the people who live on McCall 
Street are alert people—else they would not be living there. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


Over 2,000,000 Copies a Month 


| MAGAZINE 
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was an asset. There was selling 

power in its suggestion and the 

advertiser took advantage of it. 

One advertiser, as autumn came 
along, created a desire for a car 
by the use of various shades of 
gold and red and brown. You 
wanted to be out in a machine 
of your own, seeking quiet and 
little-traveled country lanes, in a 
search for brown October leaves. 
Color, as applied to the season, 
was most certainly an important 
selling factor in this campaign. 

It is recalled that an advertiser 
of ice boxes ran a series of ad- 
vertisements in summer, using 
blue and green as the dominant 
color note throughout. The pur- 
pose was to surround the refrig- 
erators with a chill and therefore 
welcome atmosphere. 

It is almost possible to make the 
reader shiver, by virtue of the 
color subjects selected, and when 
the thermometer registers sizzling 
temperatures, the suggestion is a 
splendid one for an ice box. It 
was for much the same reason 
that a manufacturer of light- 
weight underwear used scenes of 
polar regions, polar bears, etc. 

By the very nature of their 
plans, as seasons come and go, cer- 
tain advertisers take advantage of 
appropriate colors for specific pe- 
riods of the year, but this has 
more to do with the backgrounds 
and accessories than otherwise. In 
spring, for example, a motor-car 
illustration will carry the back- 
ground tints of pink and white 
and delicate green, as orchards 
are passed and fertile fields smile 
through the composition. 

We would not undertake to say 
that if a black-and-white object 
were superimposed against a deli- 
cate pink background, in April 
and May, the reader of the ad- 
vertisement would accept the pink 
as meaning spring blossoms. Psy- 
chology and color do not go 
quite that far. 

Color is employed nowadays for 
far more interesting and business- 
like reasons. Yet, all the while, 
it is more or less seasonal. 

Users of posters make a brave 
attempt to employ color season- 
ally and with an eye to the psy- 
chological side of the story, but 
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the more intensely practical con- 
siderations of subject matter and 
sales appeal, linked with the prod- 
uct, generally take precedence. 

It is entirely logical for a color 
display for Campbell’s Soups to 
allow brilliant red to dominate, 
season in and season out, because 
the Campbell label is of this color 
and the consumer must be con- 
stantly reminded of it. 

Long ago, a certain shade of 
blue was chosen to dominate in 
the advertising of Old Dutch 
Cleanser, but this was done be- 
cause blue is a characteristically 
“clean” color, and is thus associ- 
ated with the product. 

There is an advertising science 
of color, but it applies less to sea- 
sonal psychology than to tie-ups 
with the product and its use, its 
color peculiarities and exclusive 
features. If a bright red star is 
stamped on a certain line of goods, 
forcing this red star into popular 
consciousness, in all color adver- 
tising, is of far greater conse- 
quence than any subtle attempt to 
make colors fit the mood of the 
weather man. 


J. F. Rabbitt with Millsco 
Agency 

John F. Rabbitt, who has been export 

manager of the Van Camp Products 

Company, New York, for the last five 

years, has joined the Millsco Agency, 

Inc., also of New York, as consultant. 


Joins Halister Clarke, Inc. 


A. J. Slomanson has been appointed 
director of publication research of 
Halister Clarke, Inc., New York adver- 

tising agency. ‘He was formerly man- 
ager of the plan and media department 
of the Dorland Agency, Inc., of that 








city. 
L. C. Landis with National 
Utilities 
L. C. Landis has 


been appointed 
sales manager of the National Utilities 
Corporation, Milwaukee. For the last 
fourteen years, he has been secretary 
and sales manager of the Milwaukee 
Air Power Pump Company. 





Lacquer Account for Harry 


Porter Agency 
The Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company, New York. has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Harry Por- 
ter Company, New York advertising 
agency. Plans call for the use of busi- 


ness papers. 














Shriners on Pilgrimage Advertise 


Akron 


“Akron Goes A-Calling” Fund Raised to Advertise City at Stop-Overs 


pros five years the Shriners of 
Akron have been working to 
receive a charter from the Impe- 
rial Council of North America. 
In the meantime they have been 
working under dispensation. A 
year ago, when the Potentate, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, saw that their efforts 
were about to be realized, plans 
were laid for a pilgrimage of 
Akron Shriners to Los Angeles, 
to secure and ‘bring back the cov- 
eted charter. 

In preparing for this trip, which 
would be taken by a number of 
Akron’s leading business men, the 
Potentate realized that their jour- 
ney across the continent afforded 
an opportunity to create an inter- 
est in the commercial activities of 
Akron. As long as a year ago, 
the pilgrimage was mapped out so 
that the trail would include stop- 
overs at a number of the larger 
cities. The co-operation of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce was 
obtained for the purpose of raising 
funds for announcing, in advance, 
the arrival of the two special 
trains which would carry the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Contributions to finance this 
unique campaign were received 
from a number of the principal 
concerns engaged in the tire and 
rubber industry and other repre- 
sentative Akron businesses. The 
delegates left Akron on May 25 
and the following day full-page 
newspaper space heralded their 
approaching visit to the people of 
Denver. This advertising was 
representative of the copy which 
later appeared in the newspapers 
of seven other cities. The itiner- 
ary included Colorado Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane. 

Each advertisement was cCap- 
tioned “Akron Goes A-Calling.” 
At the top of the page, alongside 
the caption, was shown an enor- 
mous automobile tire. To carry 


home the meaning of this illustra- 
tion there was inscribed on the rim 
of the tire, “Tire Center of the 
World.” The tire encircled a 
group of factories. Through a 
break in the rim a parade of 
Shriners is shown marching across 
the page. This tire idea also was 
incorporated in a distinctive book- 
let, made in the shape of a tire. 
The tread carried the initials 
“A. C. C.,” signifying the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce. About 
100,000 of these booklets were dis- 
tributed during the pilgrimage. 

Two columns of type, under the 
name of the city, in each adver- 
tisement was changed to apply to 
local conditions. The copy then 
reviewed Akron’s historical high 
points, calling special attention 1o 
the forthcoming celebration of the 
city’s one hundredth anniversary. 
In a box, running lengthwise with 
the copy, was listed, alphabetically, 
about 300 products manufactured 
in Akron. 


UNUSUAL COPY 


After the copy expressed its in- 
terest in the welfare of the city 
to be visited, it invited attention 
to the people and industries of 
Akron “as a group of your neigh- 
bors and friends.” Typical of this 
friendly invitation is the follow- 
ing: “We take this opportunity 
while a half thousand of our lead- 
ing citizens, members of Tadmor 
Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, will be visiting in Denver, 
to give you on this page a little 
sketch of what Akron is and does. 
You'll like Akron folks. Come 
and see the rest of us.” 

In each city in which the adver- 
tising appeared, the Shriners ten- 
dered a dinner to the Mayor and 
100 citizens. This was done so 
that the visiting Shriners, instead 
of entering each city as guests, 
were able to act as hosts. 

This clever and timely tie-up by 
the Chamber of Commerce with 
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|N A VERY striking way the Kansas 
‘| State Board of Agriculture has shown 
how live stock reduce the cost of 
marketing farm crops. It found that 
the cost of shipping the feed nec- 
essary to produce a thousand-pound steer 
from Hutchinson, Kansas, to Kansas City, 
a distance of 235 miles, was $27.18, whereas 
the cost of shipping a thousand-pound steer 
the same distance was $2.75, a reduction of 


S86 per cent. 
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9 Efficiency is typical of live stock farming 
in all its phases. Live stock farmers as a 
result reap distinct benefits which place 
them in outstanding leadership. Their influ- 
ence and buying power are not approached 
by any other class in the farm field. 


§ Because THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES do 
provide most effective coverage of this important 
group, advertising space in these publications is 
worth much more than it costs. The advertising 
rate is low, guaged by present standards, because 
the reader is willing to pay, and does pay, his fair 
share of the cost of production. 


§ With the highest ——— price in tne agri- 
cultural field, the only inducement to subscribe 
is the product itself. It has taken fifty years for 
the circulation to achieve the present volume, but 
it is real circulation—the kind you have a right 
to expect your advertising dollar will buy. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Omaha 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City 
Dailw Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis 


Combined Circulation—More than 100,000 Guaranteed 

Subscription Price— Each publication $5.00 per year 

Combination Advertising Rate—35 cents per “ae pe 
Unit Service — One Order, One Plate, One Bil. 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hurcuinson, Adv. Mer. 
Eastern Office: Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
35 W. 42nd St., New York 
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the activities of a responsible 
group of its citizens has been suc- 
cessful in making many friends 
for the city. By taking advan- 
tage of paid advertising, the 
Chamber of Commerce was able 
to tell a straightforward story of 
the city and its opportunities. The 
advertising had a high flavor of 
news interest. The whole plan 
affords a welcome contrast to the 
usual plan followed on such occa- 
sions of hiring a press agent to 
trump up interest in a tour of 
this kind. 


California Finds Pay 
Streak in Conservative 
Copy 








id superlative copy for a com- 
munity advertising campaign 
would be expected from any quar- 
ter in the United States it might 
reasonably be looked for in Cali- 
fornia advertising. 

But California says that such 
copy would be wrong for any com- 
munity. 

For about three years there has 
been an organized advertising 
campaign for the northern part 
of California carried on by Cali- 
fornians, Inc. During that time 
approximately $1,250,000 has been 
spent to market to the rest of the 
United States the part of Califor- 
nia which lies between the Teha- 
chapi Mountains in the South and 
Oregon in the North as a place 
in which to live. This large 
amount of money has been con- 
tributed to Californians, Inc., by 
citizens and institutions of that 
territory. 

From the advertising that has 
so far appeared, there has been 
received more than 325,000 inquir- 
ies, which have been followed up 
according to the recognized prac- 
tice developed in merchandising 
commodities. Every one of them 
has been answered not only with 
printed literature but also with a 
personal letter. Under this follow- 
up system the answers made fall 
into several classifications: Gen- 
eral, agricultural, industrial and 
special. The follow-up system 1s 
clastic. Wherever circumstances 
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surrounding an inquiry seem to 
demand special investigation and 
reply this is done, no matter what 
the cost. 

This follow-up system, says 
Frank Carmody, of Californians, 
Inc., may be considered “amazingly 
successful in view of the fact that 
we have had 5,336 second-crop re- 
plies and many third-crop replies 
resulting from the advertising.” 

As for results, Mr. Carmody 
says: “A survey last year devel- 
oped factors indicating that the 
wealth of California had been in- 
creased by $75,000,000 through the 
success of Californians, Inc., in 
bringing to California thousands 
of producing families and indus- 
tries. The backbone of our adver- 
tising campaigns is settler appeal. 
We are after producers, perma- 
nent producers, not the ‘retired 
consumer.’ We have reached out 
for the tourist, but simply as a 
prospective settler, not as a money 
spender. 

“San Francisco has grown tre- 
mendously since the inauguration 
of our campaign, as have San 
Francisco’s hinterlands: the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys ; 
the coast country stretching south 
from San Francisco to Monterey 
and north from San Francisco to 
Eureka. The 1920 Federal census 
gave San Francisco 506,676 popu- 
lation. The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company recently esti- 
mated the population at 814,720.” 

Conservative advertising copy in 
both display space and in follow- 
up literature and letters, according 
to Mr. Carmody, can be given 
great credit for these results. 

“We are trying in every way,” 
he says, “to replace the old booster 
idea of community advertising with 
sound merchandising practice. That 
is, we are trying to bring to Cali- 
fornia only those persons whom 
we think financially, physically 
and mentally able to make a suc- 
cess of the venture. We are 
stressing the idea that the funda- 
mental conditions of success in 
California are the same as in any 

other section of the country save 
that nature has been more bounti- 
ful and life is more livable here 
than elsewhere.” 
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When genius expresses 
itself, the result is called 
art. The medium of ex- 
pression, however, may 
vary. One man chooses 
color, another words, still 
another tone or marble... 
Bundscho selected type. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .: 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Business 


July PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
exceeds all previous July issues 
in volume of advertising carried 


Here are the 185 advertisers in this biggest July issue: — 


Leo Aarons 

Alderman-Fairchild Co. 

Alling & Cory Co. 

Altoona Times-Tribune Co. 

The American Hairdresser 
American Letter Co. 

American Lithographic Co. 

The American Miller 

American Osteopathic Association 
American Photo Engravers Association 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
P. L. Andrews Corp. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co. 

Animated Products Corp. 
Architectural Record 


B. & B. Sign Co., Inc. 

Barnes-Croshy Co. 

Russell E. Baum 

Beck Engraving Co. 

Beckett Paper Co. 

Berkowitz Envelope Co. 

Boston News Bureau 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle (Commercial 
Printing Dept.) 

Brooklyn Standard Union 

The Buffalo Clipping Bureau 

Buffalo News 

Burr Printing House 

Business Cartoon Service 


Canson & Mongolfier 

Martin Cantine Co. 

Cap-Keystone Nsert Co. 

Caxton Co. 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Chicago Tribune 

Christy Container Co. 

Clark & Leonard 

J. W. Clement Co. 

Cohn Attlee Press 

Daniel A. Coleman Co. 

Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
Confectioners Journal 

Raymond Crane 

Crane & Co. 

Cuba America Advertising Service, Ltd. 


Davis-Smith Co. 
H. E. Dievenkorn 
Dill & Collins Co. 
District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dominion Advertisers, Ltd. 
Doubleday Page & Co. 





j 
j 


is Good! 


Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Celophane Division 


Eagle Envelope Co. 

Eastern Film Corp. 

Eastern Manufacturing Company 
Economist Group 

Electrograph Co. 

Erie Lithographing & Printing Co. 
Evans Winter Hebb, Inc. 
Falulah Paper Co. 

E, Fantus Co. 

Wm. Feather Co. 

Fenton Label Co., Inc. 

Finlay Bros. 

Flexlume Cor 

The Florists Denes 

Flower Steel Electro Co. 
Charles Francis Press 

Franklin Book Binding Co. 


Ewing Galloway 

Gatchel & _ Inc. 
General Display Case Co., I 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 
August Goertz - Co. 
Golding Mfg. 

Gordon & bea, Ltd. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hart & Hutchinson Co. 

Haynes & Kinder 

Heinn Co. 

Hendrickson Pub. Co., Inc. 
Herbert-Spencer, Inc. 

Hesse Envelope & Litho Co. 

Charles M. Higgins Co. 

Hooven Automatic Typewriter Corp. 
Joseph Hoover & Sons Co. 

Charles E. Howell 

H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 

John Igelstroem Co. 

Jaenecke-Ault Co. 

P. M. Jaques 

Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 

Hen Johnston, Inc. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. j 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ‘ 
Kansas City Star 
L. Kehlman Co. 
Kihn Bros. 





Knapp Eng. Co. 
Koenig Cartoon Service 
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A. Langstadter, Inc. 

Chas. Lohse 

Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc. 


MacLauren Jones Co. bes 
Ware Coated Paper Co. Division 

Magill Weinsheimer Co. 

R. C. Maxwell Co. 


Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 


Maverick & Wissinger Co. 
McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Meyercord Co. 
Miami Paper Co. 
David J. Molloy Co. 
> C. Moore Corp. 

oore Press 
Geo. Morrison Co. 
Morse International Agency 
Moss Photo-Engraving Co. 
Muray Studios 


National Capital , 

National Process Co., Inc. 
National Register Pub. Co., Inc. 
Neenah Paper Co. 

Neo Gravure wating fe 

The New Columbus Litho Co. 
{pune F. Newcomb & Co., Inc. 
New York Daily News 

New York Sun 


Oral Hygiene 
Otis Lithograph Co 
Otterbein Press 


The Paper Industry 

Pathescope Co. of America 

Peninsular Paper Co. 

Perfect Letter Co. 

Photoplating Co. 

2 Plant Engineering 
F. Powers Co. 

ies Company 

Pyraglass Products, Inc. 


Louis Rastetter & Sons 
Robt. Reiner, Inc. ; 
Republic Engraving & Designing (o. 
Retlaw 
M. os Rimes Illustrating Co. 
Rode & Brand 
A. M. Roedelheim Co. 
Ignatz Sahula 
St. Louis Sticker Co. 
Schaefer-Ross Co., Inc. 
Sells, Ltd. 
Service Sign Co. 
E. A. Shank Sign Co. 
Keith Shaw 
5. me mg Jr, Inc. 
Cobb X. 
Frank G, , = Co. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
Chas. W. Smith 
Smith, Denne & Moore 
Spokane Spokesman Review & Daily 
Chronicle 
Stadler Photographing Co. 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
Sterling Engraving Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Thomas Publishing Co. 
P. Tork Co. 
Toycraft Rubber Co. 
Trichromatic Engraving Co. 
Turck & Reinfeld Co., Inc. 
U. S. Printing & Lithographing Co. 
Vizagraph Co. 
Wabash Cabinet Co. 
The Wahl Co. 
Walker Engraving Co. 
Walker Litho. & Pub. Co. 
Sree Ward, Inc. 
. D. Warren Co. 
F Wesel Mfg. Co. 
West Virginis’ Pulp & Paper Co. 
Bert L. White Co. 
Winemiller & Miller 
Wohlfahrt Studios, Inc. 
Rusling Wood, Inc. 





These advertisers are using PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
because they know that reader-interest is built on the quality 
of a magazine’s contents—and on that quality alone. Such 
executives as Gordon Stewart, vice-president and general 
manager of Park & Tilford; R. M. Ellis, president of the 
Tobacco Products Export Corporation; Charles H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central System, and A. H. Deute, 
general sales manager of The Borden Company, who are con- 
tributors to the July MONTHLY, offer one of the many rea- 
sons why the MONTHLY has built its picked audience of 


sales and advertising executives. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


Forms for the August issue will close July 15th 
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On Dealer Tie-up Advertising 


BurEAvU OF ADVERTISING 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A prominent national newspaper ad- 
vertiser, having read the article in your 


issue of April 23 reviewing the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, tells us that he has concluded 


from your quotations of the report that 
we are opposed to all forms of “dealer 
tie-in” advertising as being ‘“‘unsound 
and uneconomic. 

Close editing and the omission of the 
context in your article has changed 
the meaning of our expressions upon 


this point. Nothing was said in our 
report about local tie-in advertising 
with the manufacturers’ copy in_ the 


newspapers, although much might have 
been written concerning the  willing- 
ness of retailers to give this kind of 
co-operation and of many newspapers 
to foster it. 

What was said had to do wholly with 


the efforts of advertisers who use 
mediums other than newspapers and 
then seek the help of newspapers to 


induce retailers to support this adver- 
tising with newspaper space at the 
retailer’s expense. 
BurEAU OF ADVERTISING, 
Witi1am A. THOoMsSon, 
Director. 


“Long Island Sketch” New 
Magazine 


The Long Island Sketch is the name 
of a new monthly magazine’ which 
started publication recently at Mineola, 
N. Y. The publication is devoted to 
sports, society and country life and is 
published by The Davenport Press, Inc. 
McHarg Davenport is publisher and 
editor. He was formerly with the Glen 
Cove, N. Y., Echo and at one time was 
aoe 3 the Atlas Advertising Agency, New 

ork. 


Frank Finney Made Director 


of Ucan Hair Cutter 
Frank Finney, president of Street & 
ee Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been elected a director of 
the Ucan Safety Hair Cutter Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


“Bulletin” Merged 


with “News” 

The ‘Bristol, Tenn.-Va., Bulletin 
has been purchased by the Bristol Pub- 
lishing Corporation, publisher of the 
News. The papers have been merged 
under the name of the News-Bulletin. 


Death of T. A. Beall 


Turner A. Beall, a member of the 
advertising staff of Your Car, New 
York, published by the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., died in that city on 
June 20. He was formerly with the 


Bristol 


New York American. 
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Columbia University to 
Conduct Advertising Course 


Columbia University, New York, 
will conduct an advertising course dur- 
ing the summer session. Conferences 
on advertising, headed by FE. T. 
Meredith, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will bring together many men 
prominent in advertising work, who will 
make up the faculty. 

he course consists of a series of 
fifteen lectures and fifteen conferences. 
The lectures will be divided into three 


groups, made up of five manufacturers 
who advertise, five publishers of 
periodicals carrying advertising and 
five advertising agents who create 


advertising. Those who are to ad- 
dress the students are: Charles Edison, 
chairman of the board of Edison In- 
dustries; H. S. Gardner, president of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies; Daniel Starch, director 
of research of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and 
Harry Tipper, Automotive Industries. 

Others include: Louis Wiley, of 
the New York Times; Gilbert T. 
Hodges, The Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany; Gilbert Kinney, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company and 


Frank T. Hopkins, general manager of 
the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau. 


Appointed General Manager 


of Sweets Company 

Charles H. Butler has been appointed 
general manager of the Sweets Company 
of America, Inc., New York. He was 
formerly with the National Biscuit 
Company, of that city, as general man- 
ager of Western s gone sales and dis- 
tribution forces. also was manager 
of several of the plone tee ’s manufac- 
turing plants, including their candy 
factory at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Restaurant Chain Appoints 


vl 
Greenleaf 
The Waldorf System, Inc., Boston, 
operating a chain of restaurants, has 
appointed The Greenleaf Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


S. P.° Newton Leaves 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


S.. P. Newton has resigned as secre- 


tary and treasurer_ of illiams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, with which he has been for 
thirteen years. 


Made Business Manager of 


San Francisco ‘Call-Post”’ 

Horace M. Goddard _ has_ become 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Call-Post. He was formerly president 
of Goddard and Staff, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 














Are Chain-Store Advertisers on the 
Wrong Road? 


Chains Should Do More and Better Advertising, with Price Sub- 
ordinated 


. By J. M. Fly 


President, The 


EW chain-store systems today 

are advertisers—in the true 
sense of the word. Some chains 
don’t even advertise at all, except 
for an occasional poorly printed 
dodger and “screamer” window 
signs. Yet the chain store is one 
of the country’s greatest potential 
advertisers. 

I have before me the advertise- 
ments of three grocery chains in 
one of the larger cities of the 
country. Each chain uses large 
space. One takes a full newspaper 
page for its message and the other 
two use six columns, full - page 
depth. 

Chain No. 1 heads its advertise- 
ments with its name and follows 
with a number of lines in 36-point 
type, each line featuring a price- 
cutting bargain. Not one of the 
bargains mentioned is a nationally- 
advertised product. Most of them 
are staples, such as potatoes, sugar, 
fresh corn, etc. 

Chain No. 2 follows about the 
same lines, with the exception that 
at the top of the copy there are 
a few lines calling attention to 
the amazing prices featured below. 
Here again staples predominate. 

Chain No, 3 does make an at- 
tempt to do more than advertise 
bargains. The copy is headed by a 
paragraph or two on quality and 
service and a number of nationally 
advertised products are mentioned. 
However, the general impression 
of the advertisement is that it is 
an appeal to the bargain hunter 
and not to the steady customer. 

What are these so-called adver- 
tisements? Essentially they are 
merely announcements, bargain 
counter announcements which, to 
my way of thinking, are not true 
advertisements. They are far 
better, no doubt, than no advertis- 
ing at all but they fall a great 
deal short of what the chain store 
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National Chain Store Grocers’ Association 


should and can do in an advertis- 
ing way. 

Take | the food chains,‘in which I 
am primarily interested. The 
three prime essentials of human 
life are food, raiment and shelter. 
Men have existed without either 
of the latter, but no man has ever 
lived long without food. Of the 
three prime essentials, food is the 
most important and it logically 
follows that dealing in food is one 
of the world’s greatest industries 
—the greatest, in fact. However, 
since civilization demands all three 
essentials the problems of the food 
industry relate to all three. 

In food the first consideration 
must be that of production—the 
growing of food products and 
their conversion into the proper 
form for consumption. The next 
consideration is transportation to 
market centres. Third comes dis- 
tribution to the consuming public. 


AN OVERLOOKED OPPORTUNITY 


Compared with all time it has 
been tt a fleeting moment since 
the ¢€ tion began which resulted 
in the chain-store movement in dis- 
tribution, and the many benefits of 
this movement are not yet fully 
comprehended and _ appreciated. 
There is but one way that the 
chains can build an appreciation 
for these benefits and that is 
through advertising. Today the 
chain store is not making an ap- 
preciable effort to build the kind 
of advertising that will accomplish 
that task. 

I have often wondered why 
chain stores, not only in the food 
industry but in all industries, have 
failed to take full advantage of a 
situation where they can “tell the 
world” at such a small expense of 
their real place in the national 
scheme of distribution. 

One answer to my question I 
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have found is the fact that chain 
stores apparently have not given 
so much attention to advertising as 
a big factor in building sales be- 
cause to most chain-store owners 
the big idea has been “economy” 
and they have regarded advertis- 
ing as an unnecessary selling ex- 
pense. Of course this attitude is 
based on a false assumption. 

Volume is to turnover what milk 
is to a baby and quick sales at 
small profit are the logical feeders 
of volume. With chain stores the 
time has come, however, when 
large buying power, the elimina- 
tion of waste and the lost motion 
in service operations, the reduction 
of overhead and selling costs—when 
all these things are not sufficient 
to sustain any great advantage 
over the large, well-managed and 
modernized independent _ store, 
with or without a limited number 
of branches. 

It has always been my pet theory 
that a chain of food stores should 
function as a buyer for the public, 
with strategically located stores 
dotting the map of a city, State 
or the country, rather than a 
seller to the public without re- 
sponsibility or systematic control 
and actuated by the idea of getting 
high profits through misleading 
methods and trade trickery. 

Confidence is the backbone of 
success and to win the enduring 
confidence of the public the chain- 
store advertiser must do some- 
thing besides advertising cut- 
price bargains. 

Take an incident in my ex- 
perience. Several years ago a 
chain store in a Middle Western 
city “got stuck” with an over- 
supply of canned corn. The corn 
was a popular brand for which 
there was a good, steady demand. 
It could be sold profitably at 
seventeen cents a can. The chain, 
however, decided to clean the stock 
at one swoop and cut the price 
to twelve cents. The sale was a 
failure. Women who were familiar 
with the brand and had been buy- 
ing it regularly thought they saw 
only one reason for such a price- 
cut and that reason was poor 
quality due to having the stock on 
the shelves too long. Another 
store in the city cut the price to 
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fifteen cents and actually made 
more sales than the chain that 
made the radical cut. In my 
opinion that incident illustrates the 
ultimate result of too much em- 
phasis on price—lack of public 
confidence. 

The chain is strategically in a 
wonderful position to advertise. 
Every chain of any size has at 
least three or four stores in a 
single city if it is national, and 
if: it is purely local the number 
will run anywhere from a dozen 
to several score, depending on the 
size of the community. If the 
stores are well located and run on 
the proper basis they will be doing 
as much volume as, or more than 
a like number of independents. Yet 
the average chain is spending only 
from one-quarter of 1 per cent 
to 1 per cent of sales for advertis- 
ing. Compare these figures with 
the percentage spent by leading 
national advertisers or even by 
department stores and see how 
pitiful are the efforts of the chain. 
Yet many chains do a volume of 
business in a city which compares 
favorably with the volume done 
by any one of the city’s leading 
department stores. 

Then consider that a great deal 
of this sum is being spent to adver- 
tise cut-rate specials and that very 
little is being spent to build pres- 
tige for the chain store as an 
economical and beneficial channel 
of distribution. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS 


The average chain store unit 
carries a stock of around 1,200 
items. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that 35 per cent of the gross 
sales of the average retail grocer 
are in sugar, butter, eggs, lard, 
bacon and potatoes—six items out 
of 1,200. And these six are usually 
the chief ones selected for price 
cutting. In other words, the chain 
is centring its ammunition on ad- 
vertising cut prices on products 
that make up a large percent- 
age of gross sales, trying to 
push staples that anyone has to 
buy, at a short profit or even 
at a loss. 

Take another phase of the situa- 
tion. Chain-store hours are long, 
the work is hard, promotion is 
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«Tie-Up?” Yes— 
Here’s a Sample 














Crowley, Milner & Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Has complete lines of the fol- 
lowing merchandise advertised 
in The Christian Science 





Monitor: 
The Armand Co. Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Toiletries Cases 
C. Brandes, Inc., Radio Q. R. S. Player Rolls 
The B. V. D. Co., Inc., Victor Talking Machines 
Guserwear De Forest Radio Sets 


Karnak Rugs 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 


Dictionaries 
Naiad Dress Shields Vacuum Cleaners 


Pepsodent Dentrifices 
Premier Electric Co., 























This Advertisement 


recently appeared in The Christian Science Moni- 

tor, an International Daily Newspaper, which pub- 

lishes regularly the messages of 250 National Ad- 

vertisers and 7500 Retail Dealers in the United 
States and other countries. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


107 FALMOUTH STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland. 
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slow and wages none too high. 
Under such conditions it is difficult 
to develop real salesmen among 
clerks. Yet the cut-price adver- 
tiser figures that he can lure cus- 
tomers into his store with the cut- 
price bait and once in the store 
they will be sold other merchan- 
dise by clerks. Such reasoning is 
as full of holes as a sieve. 

Look at still another phase. The 
store that builds solely on the rock 
of cut prices is known only as a 
cut-price store. Therefore it is open 
to the attack of the first price- 
cutter who comes along with lower 
prices. The small local chain can 
build good volume on cut-prices, 
yes. But as soon as a big national 
chain or a larger local chain comes 
along and can offer better prices, 
the local store’s business evapo- 
rates like snow in May. 

However, one of the greatest 
weaknesses of cut-price advertising 
is that it inevitably tends to bulk 
business toward the end of the 
week. Here is the way the situa- 
tion works out. 

Chain A, in order to get a big 
volume on Saturday, which is a 
big shopping day, cuts prices on a 
number of staples. Chains B, C 
and D, in order to meet Chain A, 
make equal cuts. Saturday is a 
big day anyway, owing to long 
hours and week-end buying. Yet 
on top of all this the chain trys 
to attract shoppers and bargain 
hunters into crowded stores under 
the impression that these buyers 
are going to make large purchases 
of other products in addition to 
those on which prices have been cut. 

The food business should be a 
steady-flow business, with Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday giving 
as good business proportionally as 
the later days in the week. Our 
advertising effort is concentrated 
on bringing about a steady flow. 
Yet I know of several chain stores 
that might just about as well close 
their doors on the first three days 
of the week so far as productive 
business is concerned. By their 
advertising they have educated 
their customers to wait until the 
week-end. They have also taught 
customers that Monday prices will 
inevitably be higher than Saturday 
prices. That is why we have found 
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it profitable to run our advertising 
on Tuesday and Friday instead of 
on Tuesday and Saturday. 

Food buying is an every day 
business. The consumer who buys 
shoes, hats, clothing, etc., at a sale 
once or twice a year, is in the 
market for food every day in the 
week. Why try to make him buy 
goods on only one or two days? 
Yet that is what chain advertising 
is doing. 

It is obvious that the advertis- 
ing done by many chains is built 
on a false foundation, draws 
shoppers and bargain hunters to 
the store, gets business on a single 
basis, that of price, assumes sales- 
manship on the part of clerks who 
are not good salesmen and perhaps 
most of all bulks the majority of 
the week’s business at the last 
three days of the week. 

In addition to this—remember 
that the average chain today is not 
spending anywhere near _ the 
amount for advertising that good 
business methods have _ taught 
should be spent if an advertiser 
is to build sales volume. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF BUYERS 


The buying public may be divi- 
ded into three general classes: 
regular customers, bargain hunters 
and casuals. The regular cus- 
tomers are, or should be, in the 
vast majority. They are kept by 
good values, courteous treatment, 
convenience and dependable mer- 
chandise offered at a price not 
necessarily the lowest but always 
consistent and fair. To such 
customers the right kind of ad- 
vertising is a service. To the chain 
grocer such advertising is the best 
possible business insurance. 

What is the right kind of adver- 
tising for the chain store? I can 
best illustrate what I believe is 
the answer to this question by tell- 
ing what we are striving to do 
with Mr. Bowers Stores, Inc., in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

First of all we are trying to put 
into each advertisement a certain 
amount of institutional copy. At 
the top of every advertisement we 
run our slogan, “It’s risky to pay 
less—and useless to pay more.” 
Then beneath the signature we run 
several paragraphs of purely in- 
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42% GAIN 


When a 48-year old export paper grows 42% 
over last year’s advertising volume, as the 
July number of AMERICAN EXPORTER 


shows, it means something. 


After a splendid history of almost a half cen- 
tury the AMERICAN EXPORTER is now 
attaining new heights of advertising value. 










It dominates the field. 


372 Seventh Ave. 
New York 





The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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Now Being Occupied 


Representing an investment of well 
over four million dollars, this new 
Detroit Free Press building is now be- 
ing occupied. 





Twelve years after erecting its own ten 
story structure in down-town Detroit, 
The Free Press is now entering another 
greater building, to take care of the 
continued growth and expansion of one 
of America’s great newspapers. 


Here, immensely greater facilities will 
be provided for newspaper publication 
commensurate with the growth of The 
Detroit Free Press in both advertising 
and circulation. 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day in Detroit.” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City. San Francisco 
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stitutional copy. What this shall 
be varies with each advertisement. 

Frequently we talk quality in its 
relation to price. Then again we 
emphasize the type of service of- 
fered by our clerks and managers. 
Sometimes we run pictures of our 
managers. During the grand opera 
season we talked about grand 
opera and the community. We 
have discussed the school situation, 
a typhoid fever scare, etc. In other 
words we want the copy at the top 
of our advertisement to deal with 
something besides price and to be 
timely and interesting. 

I have had some people tell me 
that consumers don’t read this 
copy. I know from experience that 
they do. So long as we make 
timeliness a big factor in our ad- 
vertising our copy will be read. 


HOW PRICE IS ADVERTISED 


Next comes price. Of course 
we feature price. Price is one of 
the sales weapons of any adver- 
tiser, whether he be selling auto- 
mobiles or thumb tacks. But we 
do not make price the main feature 
of our advertising. We believe 
that price is part of our service 
and try to tell the story that we are 
selling dependable merchandise at 
the lowest price consistent with 
good quality and good service. 

But price is only one of the 
features of our advertising of each 
item. In addition to the price 
feature, we try to do a little sell- 
ing of each item mentioned in our 
copy. For instance, in selling 
peanut butter we do not run just 


the line: 

“Minaret Peanut Butter—3% 
ounce jar—9 cents.” 

We say: 

“Minaret Peanut Butter. <A 


blend of selected Virginia and im- 
ported Spanish peanuts, makes 
unusually fine sandwiches; 3% 
ounce jar—9 cents.” 

Crisco we advertise as follows: 

“Keep kitchen odors out of the 
living room—fry with Crisco. 
1-lb can—24 cents.” 

Baked beans we recently adver- 
tised in this way: 

“Baked to a turn, then packed 
in tomato sauce. Polks Best 
oven-baked beans. Thoroughly, 
slowly, carefully and _ properly 
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baked to retain all the delicious 
qualities. Then packed dry with 
a special tomato sauce poured over 
them with added heat applied after 
can is sealed—per can—10 cents.” 

In other words we have some- 
thing else to sell besides price. 
Like the national advertiser, we 
believe in a short sales talk with 
each item offered, We believe in 
“reason-why” copy. 

Speaking of national advertisers, 
here is a factor that chains often 
overlook. The national advertiser 
is working pretty hard to sell his 
products for the retailer. The re- 
tailer, be he chain or independent, 
who overlooks this effort is over- 
looking a powerful selling factor. 
To carry nationally advertised 
goods gives a dealer a certain 
prestige. Nationally advertised 
products are easier to sell because 
part of the sales talk has already 
been given. And when a woman in 
Memphis, who has read an adver- 
tisement for Crisco in her favorite 
magazine, sees that we are offer- 
ing Crisco she receives the final 
impetus to buy. 

Pretty obvious reasoning, to be 
sure, but not so obvious that it 
isn’t overlooked by the price- 
cutters who are featuring staples. 
Of course now and then a price- 
cutter makes a big splurge by 
capitalizing on national advertis- 
ing to put over a cut-price leader. 
This is unsound. Moreover it 
does not build confidence on the 
part of customers. 

Notice a few things about our 
advertising. - First, it tries to build 
prestige for the chain as a unit of 
service—not aS an emporium of 
cut prices. Next it believes that 
there are other reasons for buying 
products besides price. Third, 
while it features a few staples, its 
main push is on other items, the 
items that often call for a little 
salesmanship on the part of the 
clerk, 

Our advertising is not perfect 
—it is not even a perfect expres- 
sion of what we are driving at. 
But it is built on what we believe 
to be sound merchandising lines, 
on the kind of basis that chain- 
store advertising should be built. 

The right kind of chain-store 
advertising should, in my opinion, 
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be triangular with three equally 
important sides for consideration: 
the corporation or institution as a 
whole, the managers and clerks as 
personalities in the individual units, 
and the public, for whose infor- 
mation store news, seasonal items, 
policies and prices are featured. 
Advertising that does not take in 
those three angles is not doing its 
job. 
The chain today must change its 
attitude toward advertising. First 
of all, it does not advertise enough. 
Second, it does not advertise in the 
right way. 

It is beset by a number of ad- 
verse influences, chief among them 
being the wholesaler-retailer group 
which sees in the chain a menace. 
Personally I believe that there is 
room in the scheme of distribution 
for all the present channels of 
distribution. But also believe 
that so long as chains follow their 
present advertising policies they 
are playing into the hands of their 
adversaries. 

The chief weapon of the chain 
must be advertising—not only 
more advertising but better ad- 
vertising. 

There is much food for thought 
in the question I have so often 
asked myself: “Why do not chain 
stores advertise more than they do 
and do it better?” Doing it better 
is preferable to doing more of it 
where the choice is limited in one 
way or another. According to 
those who profess to be versed in 
the science of selling, a desire for 
the product must be created be- 
fore the price question can be con- 
sidered. On this basis more in- 
stitutional and descriptive copy 
and less cut-price copy would seem 
to me to be the obvious solution. 





Don Stryker Opens Studio at 
Grand Rapids 


Don Stryker has opened an art studio 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He was recently 
art director of the Hartman Furniture 
& Carpet Company, Chicago, and at one 
time was with the Periodical Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, in a similar 
capacity. 





Virgil Truman, formerly with the 


David J. Molloy Company, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of Paul Ressinger, Chi- 
cago commercial artist. 
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Second Annual Course for 
Retail Furniture Dealers 


“Managing a Retail Furniture Store 
for Profit,” is to be the keynote of the 
second annual National Retail Furni- 
ture Institute which is to be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., from July 13 to 
18. The program, in part, follows: 

July 13: “Art in Industry,” Lorado 
Taft, sculptor and artist. we 

July 14: J. N. Nind, Jr.,_ presiding. 
“Reins of Management,” F. J. Nichols, 
National Cash Register Company. 

July 15: sp and Keeping Cus- 
tomers,” R. R. au, editor of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record, 

I 


July 16: “Paying Salesmen,” 
Thomas Jones; “Training Salesmen,” 
O. M. White, The Fair, Chicago; 


“Door Check and What It Reveals,” 
Joseph A. Sampson, Detroit Furniture 
Shops; ‘‘Merchandising and _ Selling 
Fundamentals,” F. W. Aseltme, Hill & 


Welch, Lynn, Mass.; ‘‘Outside Con- 
tacts,” rs. Keith, Ransom-Kahler: 
Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago, and 


“Getting Business in Hard Times,” 
J. G. Pattee, sales director, Newcomb- 
Endicott, Detroit. 

July 17: Lawrence F. Calahan, pre- 
siding. ‘‘National Advertising,” dis- 
cussed from the dealer’s viewpoint by 
George W. Ogilvie, director of pub- 
licity, Green’s, Jersey City, N. J.; 
from the manufacturer’s viewpoint by 
George Rowell, Henri-Hurst-McDonald, 
Chicago; “Selling the Store,” C. J. C. 
Clarke, Periodical Publishing Com- 
pany, and “Advertising’s Tie-up with 

erchandising,” by Evan Leslie Ellis, 
manager of advertising and 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 


B. L. Chapman with 
Cross & La Beaume 


Bertrand L. Chapman, recently with 
the New York office of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., has joined Cross & La 
Beaume, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, in an executive capacity. He was 
formerly with Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, and at 
one time was manager of the merchandis- 
ing department of the New York World. 


Gribben-Harris Becomes Wil- 
lard B. Harris Company, Inc. 


Willard B. Harris has purchased 
the stock formerly held by John W. 
Gribben in the Gribben-Harris Adver- 
tising Company, St. Joseph, Mo. The 
business has been incorporated under 
the name of the Willard B. Harris 
Company, Inc., of which Mr. Harris 
is president. 


sales, 











National Radiator Company 
Sold 


The National Radiator Company, De- 
troit, has en sold to the McCord 
Radiator & Manufacturing Company, of 
that city. The manufacture of Na- 
tional radiators will be transferred to 
the main plant of the McCord company. 
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os Angeles Evening Heralds 
Dosition on 
Merchandising Service: 


HE LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD maintains 
a thoroughly efficient Merchandising Service De- 
partment which works in close harmony with the 
dealers of this territory and _ secures. their 
maximum co-operation. A comprehensive outline of the 
service rendered to the advertiser is as _ follows: 








A call upon all dealers possible in time allotted to 
field campaign. Detailed information concerning’ the 
merits of the product and its advertising is given. 


Publicity on national advertising campaigns is fea- 
tured in a monthly trade paper, The Dealer Herald, 
which is eagerly read by the many dealers. in 
this territory. WE ADVERTISE YOUR ADVERTISING. 


A complete record of the calls made, their results and 
progress of the campaign is turned over to the advertiser. 


A representative number of attractive window displays 
are secured; streamers, counter cards, hangers and 
window cutouts are placed. The field is _ sur- 
veyed to determine the local competitive conditions. 


An expert sales director addresses corps of salesmen 
locally, enthusing them in regard to the advertising and 
outlining ways of presenting its value to the retailer. 


This Department at all times is glad to co-operate with the 
sales representatives of an advertiser, but does not at any 
time act as sales representative or have the Merchan- 
dising Service members sell the product of an advertiser. 


To exert every effort for the SUCCESS OF YOUR 
ADVERTISING is the aim of The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald’s Merchandising Service Department. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. MOLONEY, G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., A. J, NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 710 Hearst Buila.ng, 
New York Chicago, tll. San Francisce 














Salesmen Who Finish Only Half 
Their Job 






They Forget That Their Responsibilities Do Not Cease Once They 
Have Secured an Order 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


Hes is a story about John 
Gorman, one of the finest 
mechanics and also one of the 
finest salesmen I have ever met. 

few years ago, Gorman was 
selling a gasoline drag saw. Now, 
his drag saw was a good one. It 
was full of little conceits that Gor- 
man had included and which made 
good selling talk. 

Gorman heard of a man who 
had bought another make of drag 
saw and who was getting very 
poor results with it. So, one day, 
he took me with him and I was 
to watch him sell one of his own 
saws. 

We found the prospective buyer 
and Gorman talked with him long 
and earnestly. He had the man so 
thoroughly convinced that there 
was nothing more to do but bring 
on one of the saws, put it to work 
in the man’s timber and the sale 
would be made. It is needless to 
say that any time Gorman pro- 
duced a saw and turned it over to 
the prospective buyer to try out, 
that saw was adjusted to run like 
a $10,000 automobile. 

Everything was set for the con- 
clusion of the sale. The new saw 
was hauled down to a big log 
which lay alongside a_ creek. 
There was the old saw set to one 
side. The owner had condemned 
it and had charged it off as a total 
loss. But Gorman, mechanic that 
he is, could not help but go over 
and tinker with it. 

As a result, he talked himself 
out of a sale. However, he also 
preached, without words, a lesson 
in salesmanship which I have 
never forgotten. 

Gorman had taken a pull or two 
at the flywheel of the retired saw. 
Then he pulled at a wire here and 
adjusted a screw there. In a few 


minutes, he gave the wheel another 
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pull and the little motor started 
off with a rush. Then a little ad- 
justing here and there and in 
twenty minutes he had it running 
perfectly. The owner of that drag 
saw stood with his mouth open. 
Gorman trundled his own saw 
back to the motor truck. Then he 
turned to the lumberman and said: 
“What business have you got own- 


ing a piece of machinery? You 
don’t know how to treat it. You 
don’t know how to run it. You’ve 


got a good drag saw there. If you 
run it like a man ought to run a 
machine, it will. give you com- 
plete satisfaction. I don’t want to 
sell you one of mine because in a 
week you'll have it out of order 
and then you'll say mean things 
about my machine and me.” 

And as we drove away, I said 
first to myself and then to Gor- 
man: “The thing we learned there 
is that it’s dangerous to sell a man 
something and not teach him how 
to get results with it. Some clerk 
in a farm machinery store sold 
that man a drag saw because that 
man believed in a drag saw. But 
that clerk didn’t take enough in- 
terest in the man or in the ma- 
chine or in his boss to make sure the 
buyer could get results with it.” 


SELLING SEEDS PLUS SERVICE 


In a little town on the Pacific 
Coast, there used to be a good- 
size seed store. It had been run 
for years by an enthusiastic old 
gardener who had built a wonder- 
ful business. Then he passed on 
and his sons undertook to run the 
business. Soon, a young Austrian, 
with very little money, established 
a little business across the street. 
Apparently, his idea was to get 
what overflow he could from the 
big store. 

But inside of a few years, peo- 
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First Annual 
Statement 


N.Y. DAILY MIRROR 


A clean, live, pictured newspaper, 
tabloid size, for all the family. 


June 24, 1925 


Assets: 
Circulation: well in excess of our 225,000 


MUEREEOEE oi5004.004 46 v0 4560 


Growth: among all the daily news- 
papers in America, in extent of 
circulation growth, during the " 
past year the Daily Mirror stands First 


eg lineage carried by the 
aily Mirror in its first year— 
more than 3,800,000 


New York retail merchants have 
found the Daily Mirror does bring 
results; and have endorsed it by 
a eee 25% 
more space than in any other 
daily tabloid newspaper. 


mg response to editorial features 
as reached the striking total in 
40,000 


one recent week of........... 


Economy: Mirror circulation for 
every cent per line invested in 
advertising (at open rate)..... 6,429 


Liabilities : 

Our duty to Mirror readers: Liv- 
ing up to the past year’s high 
standards in a clean, pictured 
newspaper. 


To Mirror advertisers: We owe con- 
tinued rapid growth in circulation 
and influence. 





J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, New York. 
Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
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CHARLES DANIEL FREY 
ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED 


30 
NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Serving 
Crane Co. 
Tue Simmons Company 
Tue CuicaGo TriIBUNB 
*S. Karpen & Bros. 


eA COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERV- 
ICE THAT COUNTS NO DETAIL OF 
A CLIENT’S ADVERTISING TOO 
SMALL TO RECEIVE ADEQUATE AND 
INTELLIGENT TREATMENT 
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ple were inclining more and more 
to the business run by the Aus- 
trian. They said that he had 
better seed—that his seeds and 
plants grew better. But if you in- 
vestigated carefully you found 
that both stores carried equally 
good products. And yet the big, 
old business was drying up and 
the Austrian expanding. Was it 
merely an unfortunate mental 
twist which was sending people 
from the old business to the new 
one? 

The careful, thoughtful ob- 
server, calling at both stores, 
found this: The old established 
store had, on duty, a battery of 
clerks. You walked up to the 
counter, asked for half a pound 
of cucumber seed, received it 
and the clerk asked: “Anything 
else?” You replied: “That’ll be 
all,” and you walked out. 

But go into the other store and 
there was the Austrian on duty 
and around him three or four 
other men, all radiating his per- 
sonality. You said: “Half a 
pound of cucumber seed.” The 
answer was: “What kind of cu- 
cumber seed? What do you want 
the cucumbers for? Do you want 
to use them for salad making or 
do you want pickle cucumbers? 
If so, are you wanting them for 
dill pickles or for little sweet 
pickles? And what kind of soil 
have you?’’—and so on. 

When you left that store, you 
not only had a half pound of cu- 
cumber seed, but a thorough edu- 
cation in cucumbers and how to 
grow them. You felt that you 
had just the right seed and you 
knew all about cucumber raising. 
You went home enthusiastic about 
cucumber growing and you went 
to work enthusiastic about the 
sure success of your crop: And 
you did all he told you to do and 
more often than not had splendid 
results. People said that the Aus- 
trian had better seeds. But the 
fact was that he taught people 
how to get results with the seeds 
he sold them. 

We see it every day in the milk 
business. Two salesmen will have 
adjacent territories in the same 
city. One man does a nice volume. 
His repeat business is good. We 
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regard him as a good salesman. 

Over in the next territory, busi- 
ness does not seem to come along. 
The man will assure you that he 
has good distribution. And if you 
work with him and check up, you 
will find that this is true. Talk 
with the dealers, though, and they 
will tell you that the demand in 
their neighborhood is for this or 
- brand—Borden’s isn’t asked 
or. 

When you get through, the 
salesman turns to you with a piti- 
ful look on his face that seems to 
say: “If you'd give me a 
decent territory, I could do some- 
thing.” 

Right here is where a good dis- 
trict sales manager or local man- 
ager asserts his right to live. He 
says pleasantly enough, but never- 
theless with firmness: “Bill, if I 
let you josh yourself that way any 
longer, I’d do you and the com- 
pany a bad turn. It isn’t the terri- 
tory. It’s you. You are fooling 
yourself. You have a certain 
amount of distribution, but you 
haven’t taught the dealers how and 
why to sell milk. Not having done 
that, they and you are both sin- 
cere in the statements that the 
milk won’t sell. But the truth is 
—. you have done just half your 
job.” 


SALESMEN DON’T KNOW BETTER 


All too many salesmen honestly 
believe that their job ends when 
they have the dealer stocked. As 
one salesman wrote to me not 
long ago: “I have 80 per cent dis- 
tribution in my territory. I have 
done my part of the job. I am 
entitled to a raise because I have 
been with you a year. And I want 
more money. It is true that in my 
territory the goods aren’t going 
as they ought, but that isn’t my 
fault. That is the fault of the ad- 
vertising. I can take the goods 
only as far as the merchant. The 
advertising has to take it from 
there to the consumer.” 

And the answer was this: 
“Analyze the thing. In the terri- 
tory next to yours, business is 
coming big. There are no more 
people over there. They are just 
about the same class of people. 
But talk to merchants in that 
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territory and also in your terri- 
tory, and you see the difference. 
Over in the next territory, the 
dealers have been taught how to 
sell the line. They have been 
taught how to make money with 
it. They use the goods in their 
own homes because our salesman 
has made it his business to interest 
their wives. When customers go 
into these stores, they find dealers 
who know and understand our 
lines. You have induced your 
dealers to take a case in anticipa- 
tion for the demand and now both 
they and you are sitting back, dar- 
ing demand to come.” 

Many an advertising campaign 
is larger than it cught to be be- 
cause it must try to carry its own 
load and also the salesmen’s load. 
Many an advertising campaign, 
otherwise a perfectly good cam- 
paign, is classed as a failure be- 
cause it was expected to do the 
job of the sales force as well as 
the advertising job. 

Twenty years ago, even fifteen 
years ago, many old-time sales 
forces were bitterly opposed to 
advertising. Then sales managers 
came to realize that these star 
salesmen could be dispensed with 
and in their places could be put 
youngsters just out of college who 
could show the advertising proofs. 
That was so simple and easy that 
sales managers flocked to the idea 
with enthusiasm. Later, advertis- 
ing became so well established and 
sO many competitors began ad- 
vertising, that gradually it has be- 
come evident that there must be 
something more than just a show- 
ing of the advertising. 

We come, then, to the realiza- 
tion that while advertising is thor- 
oughly ‘established as a selling aid, 
with competitors doing as much 
if not more advertising, we must 
realize that everything else being 
equal, given two firms of similar 
standing, each with a good prod- 
uct, each with an adequate adver- 
tising campaign, the more success- 
ful firm will be the one which has 
its sales force best trained to teach 
the dealer, not only how and why 
to stock the line, but how and why 
to sell it. 

The business of selling goods 
is coming back into its own. 
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Production, delivery service and 
advertising space are so nearly 
standardized that the controlling 
factor has once again come to be 
the personal element. 

The salesman who feels he is 
doing his duty when he induces 
the dealer to put in a line, is doing 
himself and his customer a real 
injustice. The sales manager who 
permits his salesmen to feel that 
they are doing their jobs when 
they secure distribution is not giv- 
ing his men a square deal. 

Advertising has its field and it 
is doing a better and bigger job 
every day. But advertising is no 
cure-all. It is no panacea with 
which the sales manager can over- 
come the handicap of poor sales 
work. With the aid of advertis- 
ing an inferior salesman cannot 
make himself permanently success- 
ful because his competitor, with 
an equal amount of advertising, 
will upset his volume if the latter 
is the better salesman. 





Air Sprayer Account for 
H. & J. Stevens 


The Lowell Specialty Company, 
Lowell, Mich., manufacturer of hand 
and compressed air sprayers, has placed 
its advertising account with The H. & 
J.. Stevens Company, Grand Rapids, 


Mich., advertising agency. Business 
papers in the hardware, drug, ocery 
and seed fields will be used. irect- 


mail advertising also will be used. 


W. S. Cady with Cleveland 
“Press” 


William S. Cady has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press. He was recently adver- 
tising manager of the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon and previously, was national ad- 
vertising manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman and Times. 








Molasses Importers Appoint 
Montreal Agency 


The Barbadoes Molasses Importers 
Association, Montreal, Que., has ap- 
pointed the Consolidated Advertising 
Service, also of Montreal, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
farm and trade periodicals will be used. 


To Represent “Mid-Week 


Pictorial” 

Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed by 
The New York Times Company, as 
Western representative of Mid-Week 
Pictorial. 
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Dewey Pinsker Made Vice- 
President of Ajax Agency 


Dewey Pinsker has been appointed 
vice-president of the Ajax_ Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. For six years 
he was with the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., and more recently he has been 
chief of copy and plans with the Gar- 
diner & Wells 


Company, Inc., both of 
New York. 





New Account with Washington 
Agency 

The Gray Line, operating sightseeing 
tours in fifteen cities, has appointed the 
Samson em, advertising agency, 
Washington, D. C., to direct its adver- 
tising. A small space newspaper cam- 
paign now is being conducted. Direct- 
mail advertising also will be used. 





Joseph Barnhardt Joins 
Magill-Weinsheimer 


x. Barnhardt, formerly with the 

. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chi- 
pt has been appointed art director of 
the Magill- Weinsheimer Company, print- 
ing and lithographing, of that city. 





Jamestown “Alert” Sold 
The unten N. D., Alert, has 
been sold by W. R. Kellogg to the Han- 
sen Brothers Printing Company, effec- 
tive August 1 
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New Account for H. E. 


Lesan Agency 

The Sherman & Sons Company, New 
York, importer and converter of white 
goods, dress goods and bedspreads, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
_&. York. Plans call for the use of 
business papers. 





“American Municipalities” 
Appoints C. P. Hooker 


Claude P. Hooker has been appointed 
business manager of American Munic- 
ipalities, Marshalltown, Iowa. He was 
formerly with the Chicago staff of the 
National Builder. 


Joins Sales Staff of “Good 
Furniture” 


Kenneth Hicks has joined the sales 
staff of Good Furniture, published by 
the Dean-Hicks Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. He is a son of A. S. Hicks, 
president of the company. 








Harry Jenkins with New York 
“Daily Mirror” 


Harry Jenkins has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Daily 
Mirror. He was formerly with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Telegram. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
Inows, HarSmaro Age would bo on ovory hardware list. 


* 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
isa human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. Llew S. Soule, Editor 














HE editorship of a business publication today demands three 
things— ability, knowledge and personality. In few men are 
these three fundamentals so strongly marked and blended as 
in Llew S. Soule, Editor of Hardware Age. 


His success as a writer springs from a broad understanding of 
human nature backed by years of newspaper work. 














His knowledge of hardware merchandising is the result of 
thirteen years of actual experience in the retail hardware business, 
supplemented by personal visits to more than 6000 retail hardware stores 
in all parts of the United States. 


His personality is exemplified in the flood of intimate personal letters 
from hardware merchants and their clerks which passes over his desk 
daily, reflecting the friendship and confidence of his readers. 


To Llew Soule, the Editorship of Hardware Age is more than a swivel 
chair job. It is as much a part of his life as is his keen personal 
interest in the individual merchant and his problems. 


Backed by memories of his own “Behind the Counter” days, he is able 
to help solve the large as well as the common every day problems of 
his merchant friends in a practical, human, understandable way. 


A Thinker—a Student—a Writer—a Speaker—Llew Soule combines with 
these qualifications a broad knowledge of the intimate details of the hard- 
ware business, and a viewpoint as human as are the merchants he serves. 


“The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39* Street ity 
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Radio advertisers in selecting newspaper mediums in vari- 
ous cities have found that there is usually one paper which 
holds a dominant position in the radio field. The paper 
through its policy of giving the public live radio news, com- 
plete broadcast programs, technical explanations and other 
information of interest to radio enthusiasts, has secured 
the following and confidence of this large group. 


In Des Moines it’s 
THE CAPITAL 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Local wholesale 
and retail radio dealers carry the preponderance 
of their own advertising in The Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Special Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Coal Men 
Plan to Establish Data 
Bureau 





Believe Collection and Dissemina- 
tion of Statistics Will Rehabili- 
tate Industry—Special Commit- 
tee to Be Appointed by National 
Coal Association to Make Thor- 
ough Study of Subject 


J NCOURAGED by the recent 
decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
cases of the Maple Floor Manu- 
facturers’ Association and _ the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, in which trade associa- 
tion activities were justified and 
defined, the National Coal Associa- 
tion in convention at Chicago 
devoted its final session to a dis- 
cussion of the rehabilitation of the 
coal industry through the legiti- 
mate collection and dissemination 
of trade data and statistics. 

A resolution was adopted urging 
the appointment of a special com- 
mittee authorized to make a thor- 
ough investigation and prepare a 
plan for the collection and dis- 
semination of trade information 
with the co-operation of local as- 
sociations, bureaus, and individual 
members. The board of directors 
will appoint the committee. 

Colonel George T. Buckingham, 
Chicago, of the counsel for the 
defense in the cement suit, in 
analyzing the court rulings before 
the meeting, said that he believed 
the proper trade association of 
the present era is here to stay. 
Those illegal and improper activi- 
ties which in some instances have 
been connected with it or have 
grown up beside it, will be weeded 
out, and will gradually disappear. 

“An ignorant industry is a poor 
one for producer and consumer 
alike,” said C. E. Bockus, a di- 
rector of the National Coal As- 
sociation, who led the discussion. 

“The tendency of modern in- 
dustrial effort,” he continued, “is 
to become business-like rather than 
speculative. Investigations of 
conditions at. home and abroad, 
the cycle of trade movements, the 
bulges and sags, when and why 
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VERTIFILE Your Cuts 


You wouldn’t file your letters in a 
flat drawer—still this was the practice 
years ago. 

The Vertifile (Vertical file) is fast 
becoming standard equipment for safe- 
guarding cuts. 





Here it is, 5 sections in a stack. Holds 
90 square feet of printing plate surface 
on 14x18 inches floor space. 


—Anybody can find cuts quickly 
—half the space 

—costs less 

—good looking 

—modern steel 

—built for hard service 
—sectional book case idea 

—as you need ’em add ’em 
—nothing like it! 

Used by firms like Henri-Hurst & McDonald, 
Western Electric Company, American Printer, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Bates Valve 
Company, Ralph H. Jones Agency, Aluminum 
Company of America, Lancaster Tire & Rubber 
Company—in fact quite generally used by 
advertising agents, national advertigers, printers 
and publishers. 

START WITH ONE SECTION—If you want 
to—buy as you need them, on the sectional 
bookcase plan. 


Write for facts, folder and capacity chart. 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 
Cut File Headquarters 
2325 Madison Street, Chicago. 
Phone West 3631 


A few good territortes open to live 
representatives. 


P. 8. Address our Used Dept. for Hsts of flat 
drawer files—replacements, 
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they occur, all are studied by the 
modern successful merchant who 
has become an economist as well 
as a trader. 

“Information on production and 
costs in the various fields, all care- 
fully gathered and tabulated, will 
be of benefit to the producer and 
consumer alike. It is a protection 
against unreasonable attack. If 
such figures have to be gathered in 
haste, on the eve of some contro- 
versy, they can never be as effec- 
tive as statistics produced by 
continued effort and the expense 
of collecting them will be much 
greater. 

“While I am on this subject let 
me refer briefly to two other 
forms of co-operative effort which 
other associations have pursued to 
their great and lasting benefit. 

“T have in mind, first, the prac- 
tice of collecting from each mem- 
ber statistics indicating separately 
the cost of each step in the entire 
process of production. 

“On the basis of these returns 
associations can compile average 
cost figures for their membership 
and submit to each member a re- 
port showing its individual cost 
for each process and the average 
cost of the association members 
for the same process. 

“The service thus rendered the 
individual member in enabling him 
to locate points in his operation 
where costs are abnormally high 
and to.seek the remedy for such 
high costs is too obvious to need 
discussion. 

“The second line of association 
activity to which I refer takes the 
form of research, either commer- 
cial or technical, into matters of 
importance to the industry. Some 
assocfations maintain expensive 
organizations for such research 
work, and feel that the results 
abundantly justify the cost. 

“IT am glad to state that the 
National Coal Association has 
made the first step in this direction 
through its appointment of a re- 
search committee. 

“T have always believed that the 
Government must find ultimately 
as the United States Supreme 
Court found, that the gathering 
and publication of authentic in- 
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A Resourceful Field Dominated By 
The Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO. 


Fiqures Represent Circulation of Dispat 
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95% American Per Capita 
Born Wealth $3045 


THE DISPATCH FIELD 


—Embraces the city of Columbus with a Zopinton of 300,000, surrounded by 47 
smaller cities, ranging from 1,000 to 32,000 population. Almost a million with 
an annual purchasing power estimated to exceed $350,000,000. 


THE DISPATCH CIRCULATION 


This is the favorite newspaper in 19 resourceful counties as shown 
on above map. 


City (Columbus) . . . . 54,851 
re | 
Country .. oe 8 es 22,944 


Total Circulation . . 105,819 
THE DISPATCH ADVERTISING 


ALWAYS FIRST IN OHIO. Total paid lineage for 1924 was 20,827,721, or 
2,500,909 lines in excess of any other Ohio newspaper. 938 national and local 
ps th used only this one Columbus newspaper during 1924. 


Columbus Dispatch 
e 4 Ono's GREATEST HOME DAILY Rp? 


HARVEY R. YOUNG O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Advertising Director New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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formation regarding an industry 
and the maintenance of a strong 
association representing it, will 
over a period of time be of as 
much advantage to the users of 
the product of that industry as to 
the producers. 

“No one can convince me that 
the publication of daily transac- 
tions on the stock exchange is any 
more beneficial to the seller than 
to the buyer or to the broker than 
to his customer.” 


Cincinnati Electric Club Ad- 


vertises Better Lighting 

The Cincinnati Electric Club is con- 
ducting an advertising campaign in 
local newspapers on behalf of better 
lighting for stores. “Better lighting— 
better business,” is the campaign slo- 
gan. Advertisements emphasize the fact 
that “the easier you make conditions 
for a shopper to buy, the less number 
of non-buying shoppers will go out of 
the store. Proper light will show your 
goods at their best and will remove 
all doubt as to their quality.” 








With Toronto Agency 


George Bedford Richardson _ has 
joined the staff of The E. Sterling Dean 
Advertising Agency, Toronto. 
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New Advertising Business for 
Buffalo 


The Worley & Dietrich Advertising 
Agency is the name of a new advertisin 
business which has been formed at But- 
falo, N. Y. George Worley was for- 
merly in the advertising department of 
The Upson Company, ckport, N. Y., 
and more recently was engaged in free 
lance advertising. Edwin Dietrich has 
been conducting an advertising art 
studio at Buffalo. 

Iva M. Holdridge, formerly with The 
Upson Company, has joined the staff. 





American Sales Book Company 
Appoints F. §. Ackley 


Frederic S. Ackley, for fourteen years 
with the advertising department of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
is now advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Sales Book Company, Elmira, 
N. ¥ More recently he had been with 
the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Boston. 





Baltimore ‘““American” Appoints 


Representatives 

Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., New 
York, and G. Logan Payne, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have been yg advertising 
representatives of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican in the East and West, respectively. 
These organizations also represent the 
Baltimore News. 
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Mill to Vearer— 
at Manufatturer’s Price! 


Dainty! Charming! Exquisite! Yet even these words do 
not fully express the quality to be found in Shaughnessy 
Olovnit Garments. 

You will never appreciate their worth until you have 


actually seen them, held chem in your hands, examined the 
Beoutifally w tailored seams, watched the light play on their 
shimmering folds 


Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments are sold only by our care- 
a, i selected representative direct-to-you in your own home 
factory prices You can purchase your canglone spring 
outht at low cost. 
bE ond Ba vad have our representative = Paseo 
you will send us the attac! 


~ Shaul hnes 
Ov gnnessy 
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cA Moser &% Cotins Client 


Our clients realize more clearly than do 
others that ten years growth has devel- 
oped a staff of competent executives 
and eight distinct se sppweagee For this 
growth has enabled us to give more 
and better service to these clients. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 






MEMBER : 
American Association 
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The Ethridge Company bases the value of its 
service upon the selling idea, which precedes 
even the first stroke of pencil to paper. We are 
originators of constructive advertising illustrations 
and the idea is one of our chief obligations to you. 
Without it— the illustration would be nothing 
more than a picture. 


25 E. 26th St, New York City Ashland 8820 
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U. S. Steel’s President on the 
Export Outlook 


He Thinks We Have Many Reasons for Confidence in the Future of 
Our Foreign Trade. 


By James A. Farrell 


President, U. S. Steel Corporation 


HE foreign trade of the 

United States, whether con- 
sidered in terms of value or of 
volume, has grown to substantial 
proportions. The aggregate value 
of our exports and imports for 
the calendar year 1924, was more 
than eight billion, two hundred 
million dollars; a sum the signifi- 
cance of which even after war 
time experience with large figures 
is difficult to appraise. 

It surpassed all records in 
volume, but this year gives promise 
of exceeding it. There was a 
brief period, during the time of 
inflated prices in 1920 and 1921, 
when the number of dollars repre- 
sented by our exports and imports 
was somewhat larger than last 
year. But even in those years the 
quantity of our products sent 
abroad, and the quantity of foreign 
products imported, did not equal 
in volume our trade of 1924. 

Both methods of measuring have 
their advantages. A smaller 
volume of trade at high prices 
may mean substantial profits. A 
larger volume may not mean such 
satisfactory profits, if prices are 
lower, but it will certainly indicate 
a wider range of employment 
among producers, and it is not to 
be forgotten that, after all, con- 
tinuous occupation is the chief 
essential of prosperity. 

The figures of our trade for 
1924 represent a growth of pro- 
duction and enterprise in the 
United States that is cause for 
satisfaction. It was very nearly 
double that for 1913, the last year 
before the war, whether measured 
by value or by quantity. The war 
stimulated activities and injected 
an element of violent fluctuations, 





Portion of an address delivered June 
24 before the Twelfth National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Seattle. 
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with a period of apparent, but 
fictitious, increase, from which, I 
think it is safe to say, we have 
now recovered, so that the growth 
shown in the last three years may 
be compared with reason to the 
development during the ten-year 
period prior to the war. 

The trend is again steadily up- 
ward. There are sound reasons 
for it. Do not interpret that as 
a prediction on my part that there 
will be no setbacks. From the 
very nature of our trade there are 
bound to be fluctuations which will 
affect, more or less_ seriously, 
various factors of it. It is made 
up of so many elements, and 
represents so large a number of 
different enterprises, each operat- 
ing under conditions of its own, 
often differing, and sometimes ma- 
terially, from those under which 
concerns in the same line work, 
that no general statement can be 
equally applicable to all. But for 
our foreign trade as a whole, I 
believe that the trend is favorable. 

There are several considerations 
which seem to sustain this belief. 
Before the war a small number of 
items comprised the great bulk of 
our exports. Twenty different 
kinds of commodities then fur- 
nished approximately 90 per cent 
of our sales to foreign countries. 
In 1924, however, the first 100 
items in our list of exports con- 
stituted only 87.75 per cent of the 
total. Of these 100 items, 72 con- 
tributed less than 1 per cent each. 
In the remaining 12.25 per cent, 
several hundred different products 
were represented, each by a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. 

This widely - diversified com- 
merce is shared by a much larger 
number of firms than before 1914. 
We hear occasional criticism that 
American business is intermittent 
in export trade. This charge is 
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sometimes circulated to shake the 
faith of buyers in the continuity 
and permanence of service at the 
hands of American exporters. 
The charge does not. survive 
analysis. The number of traders 
of all nationalities in competitive 
markets has decreased since the 
abnormal activity which followed 
the war, but there is today no 
market where standard American 
manufactures are not to be found. 
This was not true prior to 1914. 

Obviously there is a much wider 
range of direct interest and par- 
ticipation in our export trade than 
there was ten or twelve years ago. 
It means, necessarily, that there is 
a steadily-expanding effort on the 
part of Americans to push their 
trade in other countries. That 
effort is bound to accomplish cer- 
tain results. 

Generally speaking, we have the 
productive capacity in this country 
to enable us to maintain a con- 
siderably larger overseas com- 
merce than we now enjoy. This 
is one of the chief factors in- 
fluencing us toward foreign trade. 
If we are to have .our productive 
capacity occupied, we must be able 
to sell substantially all we produce 
at fairly remunerative prices. Ex- 
port prices, however, are deter- 
mined by competition in foreign 
markets. Therefore, it behooves 
us to keep our production costs at 
the lowest possible level through 
resourcefulness in the use of 
mechanical devices, in the utiliza- 
tion of every possible improvement 
in facilities for production and 
economy in overseas distribution. 
Sometimes, indeed, we encounter 
price competition in foreign 
markets which we cannot meet. 
We even face, at times, foreign 
competition in the domestic market 
so severe that we cannot meet it. 
This situation, however, is not un- 
usual as we have always had to 
deal with it, and on the whole, we 
have met it, as our constantly- 
growing foreign trade proves. We 
have met it by quality of product, 
by satisfactory service to the 
buyer, and close attention to his 
needs, even when, at times, we 
could not meet it in price. 





We need not ignore, moreover, 
the fact that while we are facing 
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SIXT Yany EARS 
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Out of the welter of the years— 
The pit and pinnacle of history— 

Years that have seen the rise and fall 
Of proud dynasties, 

The shadowing-forth 
Of man’s Utopian dream; 

Decades in which we have learnt 
Wisdom and sorrow, 

And the sweet sunshine of peace! 


= Years! . . . Our fathers 
ho are dead, were young men then. 
Since then we have seen 
Man conquer air, 
Tame and harness the might 
Of electricity, 
And in the roar of factories, 
Machinery driven, 
Ease the burden of labor 
By myriad devices. 
From a hundred thousand wells, nature 
Has yielded forth her treasured oil, 
And we have turned it to as many ends! 


Sixty Years! . . . Out of these years 
Of testing and of service 
Come, with a new force, 
The reiteration of old truths— 
That honesty and honor. 
Prosper of necessity ; 
That energy, expended wisely, 
Is not wasted. 
There have come these truths, 
And, with the roundness of the years, 
Trust and appreciation! 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
PirrssurGH, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES TAMPICO LONDON 
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OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
Worlds Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil Field Equipment 





——— we may never be able to lay claim to the distinction— 
“‘World’s Oldest and Largest’’—our Honesty, Honor and Energy 
shall ever merit the Trust and Appreciation of our clients, one of the 
oldest of whom is “Oilwell,” the World’s Oldest and Largest Manu- 
facturers of Oil Field Equipment. 


BISSELL & LAND, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
337 SECOND AVENUE -: PITTSBRUGH, PA. 





































the competition of other industrial 
nations in foreign markets, we are 
also giving them occasion to face 
American competition in the same 
fields. Signs are not lacking that 
they frequently find our competi- 
tion quite as interesting as we find 
theirs. It is not an unmixed evil. 
There are some elements of com- 
pensation in it, one of which is the 
fact that competition usually 
widens the range of selection for 
the buyer and not infrequently re- 
sults in an increased total trade, 
and we have our chance to get our 
share of the increase. Further, a 
considerable part of our export 
trade is made up of raw materials, 
essential to the industry of the 
purchasing countries, or of articles 
which, because of their quantity or 
their service are in demand. 

In an export trade such as ours, 
made up of thousands of different 
products, the output of hundreds 
of different concerns, there is al- 
ways bound to be a certain varia- 
tion in the sellers’ prices, so that 
at times, it happens that one con- 
cern will find itself unable to meet 
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a particular foreign competition, 
whereas others can meet it. The 
one who cannot is likely to declare 
that there is a depression in 
foreign trade, or even, as we hear 
occasionally, that it has been de- 
stroyed by foreign competition. It 
is unsafe and unwise to make such 
generalizations. The authoritative 
record of our trade, as a whole, 
shows that it is making steady 
progress, and that is its promise 
for the future. Month by month 
we get the record of failures in 
the domestic as well as in the 
foreign trade. They are regrettable, 
but unless they are exceptionally 
widespread and numerous, they do 
not prove much else than that 
certain concerns have not been able 
to succeed where others have. 

We can produce, we can sell, and 
we have done fairly well in meet- 
ing foreign competition, even in 
periods, like the present, of ex- 
ceptional severity. Neither we, nor 
any other people can sell if we 
cannot find markets which have the 
power to buy. That is one respect 
in which the American exporting 
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President 


David C. Thomas 


Vice-President 





HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


In this 16-year-old agency 
you get the ability of the 
principals by direct con- 
tact plus the benefit of a 
complete organization 
functioning accurately on 
details. 


9 East Huron Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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For the month of May, 1925 
as compared with May, 1924 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


showed an advertising gain more than 
SEVEN TIMES that of any other 


San Francisco evening newspaper. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES: 


BULLETIN GAIN of 180,250 Lines 
News P ” ” 24,444 ” 
Call - time: tae.” 


Bulletin’s average net paid circulation 
for May, 75,005 


Remember this when you’re making out 
schedules covering San Francisco territory 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ghe Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW? 


9 He’s a MOTOR CAR OWNER— 
the 100 and some odd thousand 
Rotariansownnearly110,000motorcars 
costing conservatively $175,000,000. 
In fact, we find upon investigation that 
a very large percentage of the motor 
cars owned by Rotarians represent an 
investment of $1,000 or more each 
and a considerable number approxi- 
mately over $2,500 each. 


§ Right here is an extremely intensive 
field for tires and all kinds of auto- 
mobile accessories—to say nothing of 
the replacement sales of automobiles. 


HE’S A FELLOW WORTH TALKING TO 


ROTARIAN 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Representatives: Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Cincinnati, Ohio: A. Q. Gordon, 28 Pickering Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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manufacturer has advantage over 
all others. He has a market of 
enormous capacity at home, al- 
most always capable of absorbing 
the chief part of his output, thereby 
enabling him to reduce unit cost 
through increased production. The 
constantly-mounting sums_ spent 
yearly in this country for luxuries, 
amusements and trivialities, testify 
to the extraordinarily rapid in- 
crease of wealth here. Based on 
this home market our manufactur- 
ers are well justified in looking 
abroad for fields, the supply of 
which will enable them to produce 
more than they can expect to sell 
at home. Naturally, they seek 
first for those foreign markets to 
which their products are likely to 
appeal, and which have the buy- 
ing power to take them. In most 
cases, Europe has been our chief 
foreign buyer. 


EUROPE BUYS FINISHED GOODS 


There is an impression widely 
prevalent among Americans, that 
Europe has been a purchaser only 
of our raw materials, but even a 
casual examination of the detailed 
government reports will show that 
Europe is a heavy purchaser of a 
great range of manufactured 
articles and luxuries, as well as of 
raw materials and agricultural 
products. In view, moreover, of 
the unpleasant effects felt in this 
country in the last few years be- 
‘cause of the decreased buying 
power of Europe resulting from 
the war, it seems that our people 
generally should have a_ better 
understanding of the true situation. 

Europe will, in the nature of 
things, regain a portion of her 
former trade in neutral markets as 
soon as industry becomes recon- 
structed in the nations of that con- 
tinent. There are already signs 
that the manufacturers of Europe 
are renewing their former trade 
affiliations. 

Europe is steadily growing into 
a better condition. Every year 
since the signing of the armistice, 
there has been distinct improve- 
ment. In most European countries 
the people have gone back, ener- 
getically, to work. 

No country there, it is true, can 
make such a showing in trade de- 
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* 
49 Out of 51 


The Chicago Tribune prints a 
list of 51 National advertisers 
using The Tribune whose yearly 
appropriations are $500,000.00 
or more each. 


Of these 51 National advertisers 
49 advertise in 


The Atlanta Journal 


The Journal also carries adver- 
tising of a number of National 
advertisers who do not use The 
Tribune. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 








Service 


cAllow us 
to prove it. 
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velopment as that of the United 
States. We have advanced far be- 
yond our record of ten years ago, 
but Europe is still below that 
record. Great Britain, with more 
than a million men out of work 
and receiving government doles, is 
still struggling to equal her trade 
of pre-war years. But we have 
seen her set her house in order 
and bring her currency back to 
par. France and Belgium have 
been able to reach and even exceed, 
a little, their 1913 trade figures. 
Italy has nearly caught up, and 
Germany, after the ruinous course 
of inflation that she followed until 
last year, has climbed back to 
something like half of the ship- 
ping and trade she had before the 
war. Year by year, in all these 
countries, production is increasing, 
however, and with it, of course, 
consumption. Their buying power 
is coming back. In that process, 
they are taking increasingly large 
quantities of the products, raw 
and manufactured, of other coun- 
tries, including the United States. 
That is why Europe, as a 
whole, continues to be America’s 
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best customer in foreign trade. 

Despite this improvement in 
Europe, the world in general, ex- 
cept the United States, is still 
living on a plane considerably be- 
low: that it would have been 
occupying if there had been no 
war. On every one of the six 
continents millions of people, for 
more than ten years, have been 
doing without all kinds of things 
that they had been accustomed to 
have. Inevitably, under such 
circumstances, the satisfaction of 
mere desires must yield to the 
satisfactior of actual needs. Foods 
and materials for clothing and 
housing are sought first, but the 
expanding export of many things 
not absolutely essential show that 
capacity to provide enjoyment is 
improving as well as that to supply 
the necessities of life. 

It is not to be expected that 
with a return of the old buying 
power there will be an effort on 
the part of people who have lived 
under restricted conditions for so 
long to obtain all the things they 
have done without in these ten 
years. The deprivation they have 








Wanted: High Class District Managers 


Unusual Opportunity 


REAL producers who have sold office equipment 
or other highly specialized products and are looking - 
for an opportunity for advancement will find RAPID 
a proposition worth investigating. 

Representatives backed by nation-wide direct ad- 
vertising campaigns mailed twice monthly and big 
magazine advertising schedule. In addition, the most 
complete line of combined name-writing, record- 
keeping and mailing equipment with many exclusive 
features, and a most liberal compensation arrange- 
ment, make the selling of RAPIDS unusually re- 


munerative. 


Apply by letter only, stating age, nationality, ex- 
perience, and domestic obligations. Enclose passport 
or post card size photo, which will be promptly re- 
turned. Correspondence held strictly confidential. 


Address: W. R. Eaton, 46 W. 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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HE standard of quality set by large 

national advertisers is most exacting. 
Only an advertising agency with facile pen, 
fine talent, long experience and expert fa- 
cilities can successfully and continuously 
measure up to them. The prestige of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company’s clientele and 
the distinctive character of the campaigns 
prepared by it testify to an ability and ser- 
vice unusually fine. If performance is the 
gauge of an advertising agency, as it is of a 


product, then the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 


pany deserves most serious consideration. 





Wo. H. 


RANKIN 


COMPANY Adyertisin ng 


Established 1899 


342 Madison Avenue Tribune Tower 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
Washington Akron Philadelphia Toronto 


San Francisco London 

































The Fact Is— 


You are selling— 
The church is buying— 
It will pay you to get together! 


The Church Buys— 
Building Material, Furnishings 
and Equipment for 
Gymnasiums Banquet Halls 


Social Centers Kitchens 
Schools Parsonages 
Auditoriums Offices and Garages 


That is a field worthy of your consider- 
ation—for the Church does buy. Whether 
.. a - a rests upon its knowl- 

of The Church knows 
exPOSITOR “advertioers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 


Remember this fact—The Church 4 
the money of its members—not 
money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 
F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York 


Chicago 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 
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Frank G.Shuman 


MANUFACTURERS 


216 N. Clinton St. 


SHUMAN 


Labels 


Easy to address 


Samples 
on request 
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endured does not constitute, in 
its entirety, a shortage which must 
be made up. There are some dis- 
tinct elements of shortage, chiefly 
in land transportation, but in most 
cases, the need or desire that was 
unsatisfied has passed with the 
lapse of time, and it is not to be 
counted as a reason for expecting 
a corresponding increase of trade in 
the future. What is to be expected, 
however, is that with the yearly 
increase of wealth through 
steadily growing production there 
will come corresponding effort to 
get back to the former living con- 
ditions and to improve them. That 
is merely the normal course of 
human nature. The trade of 
Europe and the rest of the world 
will then show the same sort of 
trend which that of the United 
States has been showing, and in 
that general increase there will be 
further opportunity. 

One result of our change in 
economic status from a debtor to 
a creditor nation, is the increased 
readiness of American capital to 
seek or accept investment abroad. 
We are all familiar with the ex- 
tent of foreign loans placed in 
this country in recent months. The 
proceeds of such loans go abroad, 
as a general rule, either in ship- 
ments of gold or as exports of 
merchandise, including raw 
materials. Unquestionably _ the 
large excess of our merchandise 
exports over imports last year 
represented in great part foreign 
loans placed there. Such loans 
may, and often do, mean continued 
foreign trade as well as these im- 
mediate exports. 

A short time before he took 
office, President Machado of Cuba, 
in ,a speech at New York City, 
called attention to the remarkable 
growth of trade between Cuba and 
the United States in the last 
twenty years, an increase from 
$70,000,000 to $560,000,000. The 
Cuban President was merely con- 
gratulating the two countries on 
that trade, and did not go into the 
reasons for its development. If he 
had, he would have spoken, I have 
no doubt, of this very matter of 
foreign investments. For that is 
what has made possible our 
wonderful trade with Cuba. It is 
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We can help you to 
develop your markets 
in South America! 





Our Mr. Koppe sails soon from New York | 
City for an extensive tour of South America | 
covering the following countries: 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA, CHILE, PERU | 


Mr. Koppe will be glad to make market surveys, omnis | 
distribution problems for advertising agencies and their | 
clients, and report potential sales possibilities for the prod- 
ucts of American manufacturers interested in these markets. 





S.S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Building Bryant 6900 New York City | 


REPRESENTING 
ARGENTINA CHILE MEXICO 
La Nacién El Mercurio El Universal 
El Hogar El Universal Grafico 
a , : Santiago El Universal Ilustrado 
Mundo Argentino Valparaiso El Universal Taurino 
Antofagasta PERU 
BRAZIL i Tag El Comercio 
Estado de S. Paulo Zig-Zag La Crénica 
Fanfulla Sucesos Variedades 
Diario de Pernambuco Senstie 2 Mundial . 
Revista da Semana U png Plata 
Eu Sei Tudo Los Sports El Plata 


A Scena Muda Corre Vuela Mundo Uruguayo 
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in Massachusetts 


Get your share of its business 


488 grocers and 120 druggists supply 

the 33,000 New Bedford homes 
reached by the Standard Mercury. This 
one newspaper gets nationally-advertised 
products before the eyes of the whole 
market, and does it for less than you are 
accustomed to pay to cover a buying- 
center of equal size. A flat rate of ten 
cents a line means a great deal of adver- 
tising value at small cost. 


We'll be glad to tell you more fully 
how you can stimulate your sales in 
New Bedford through using the Standard 
Mercury, or you can telephone Chas. H. 
Eddy Company, national advertising 
representatives, New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 
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Your advertisements can be beautifully reproduced in the Sunday 
Standard ARTGRAVURE section for 20 cents a line. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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estimated that more than a billion 
dollars have been invested in Cuba 
by Americans. Most of it has 
gone to help develop the produc- 
tion of sugar, tobacco and the 
other natural products of Cuba. 
That increased production has lead 
to the increased trade with us. It 
has given the people of Cuba cor- 
respondingly increased capacity to 
satisfy their needs and desires, and 
that very capacity to buy more 
has led them to want more. 


GAINS IN TRADE WITH CUBA 


In twenty years our trade with 
Cuba has grown about 700 per 
cent. There has been no 700 per 
cent increase of the population of 
Cuba. The actual increase has 
heen less than 50 per cent. But 
with a 50 per cent increase in 
population and a 700 per cent in- 
crease in trade, it is made clear 
how the investment of American 
capital in foreign countries may 
develop American foreign trade to 
the benefit of all our people. It is 
clear that American capital is help- 
ing to restore the productive 
capacity and the buying power 
of Europe, a result that is certain 
to be felt beneficially in all coun- 
tries. Increased buying power in 
Europe will be reflected in in- 
creased buying power generally 
throughout the world, for Europe 


draws its supplies from all parts’ 


of the world. As American 
capital seeks investment in other 
parts of the world — South 
America, Asia and elsewhere — 
there will. no doubt, he 
results similar in character, al- 
though not in degree, to those ob- 
tained in Cuba. The experience of 
various nations over many years 
proves that trade follows invest- 
ment. The United States now has 
the great advantage, in promoting 
its foreign commerce, of being able 
to make foreign investments on a 
scale no other country can reach. 
That is a fact of much significance 
in considering the outlook for our 
foreign trade. 

Evidence of the increased pur- 
chasing ability of the countries 
which furnish markets for our 
products is also to be found in the 
rates of exchange now ruling as 
compared with those of a year 
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ago. These betterments in the 
rates of exchange all mean in- 
creased ability to purchase im- 
ports, whether from us or from 
other countries, which in turn are 
importers of our products. 

I have been taking, of course, 
the long view of our foreign trade 
outlook. The elements which en- 
ter, of necessity, into consideration 
of the immediate future are too 
numerous to be discussed here. 
But when we hear, as we not in- 
frequently do in these days, one 
or another of our friends or as- 
sociates speaking of repression in 
foreign trade, it is well to con- 
sider whether he is voicing a per- 
sonal or a common feeling, whether 
he is describing an individual or a 
general condition. It is well, also, 
to remember that there has been 
considerable shifting in the manner 
of doing business which has af- 
fected profits, in some cases quite 
materially. Buying has_ been 
undergoing a marked change. 
Orders are more numerous, but for 
smaller quantities. The volume 
grows but the cost of handling the 
business increases out of propor- 
tion to the increase in amount. 
Thus, while we may rejoice at the 
steadily growing volume of our 
foreign trade, it may be quite true 
that the profit resulting from it is 
not as satisfactory as that derived 
from a smaller volume. And with 
a narrow margin of profit, in- 
fluence which. at other times 
would hardly be noticed, may be 
felt keenly. In such a situation 
small matters may, through dis- 
cussion produce unfortunate re- 
sults. Constant prediction of mis- 
fortune not infrequently prepares 
the way for it. 

In the long view, however, I 
think we have many reasons for 
confidence. Chief among them is 
the fact that the whole world is 
growing. Its production is in- 
creasing, and that means increased 
buying power. International trade 
grows as the world grows, and we 
may reasonably count upon getting 
our share. Such, in brief, is the 
situation facing our foreign trade; 
it is one of hopefulness and we 
should look forward to it as an 
increasing element in the prosperity 
of our country. 
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R. H. Miller, Export Man- 


ager, Turner & Seymour 

Royal H. Miller has been appointed 
export manager of The Turner & Sey- 
mour Manufacturing Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn. He was formerly in charge 
of the section of credits and insurance 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, and at one time 
was export manager of Hannahsons 
Shoe Company, Haverhill, Mass. 


Lyle Janz Joins Houlihan 
Agency 

Lyle Janz, formerly with the Com- 
mercial Advertising Company, Portland, 
Oreg., and the Oregon Motor Register, 
has joined the recently opened Portland 
office of James Houlihan, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
Simplex Shoe Company 


H. P. Plass has been appointed sales 
manager of the Simplex Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee. For the 
last five years he has been advertising 
manager of the Weyenberg Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, also of that city. 


H. A. Waterbury Joins 


Joerns Agency 
H. A. Waterbury has joined the copy 
department of the Arnold Joerns Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
He was recently with Vanderhoof & 
Company. 
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Tampa, Fla., “Tribune” Sold 
The Tampa, Fia., Tribune has_ been 
sold by W. F. Stovall, editor-publisher, 
who founded the paper thirty-two years 
ago, to a group of Tampa business men. 
It is now published by The Tampa 
Tribune, Inc., with a i of 
ficers: President, Dr. L. A. Bize; vice 
president, L. B. Skinner; treasurer, 
Russell H. Tarr, and secretary, M. W. 
Lloyd. J. S. Mims, who has been 
cashier of the Tribune, is now in 
charge of the business department. 


G. Lynn Sumner to Leave 
Woman’s Institute 


G. Lynn Sumner has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of publicity 
and sales of the Woman’s Institute of 
Domestic Arts & Sciences, Inc., Scran 
ton, Pa. His resignation becomes ef 
fective January 1, 1925, when he plans 
to engage in business for himself in 
New York. 


F. D. Fox to Join L. P. Hardy 


Company 

Fred D. Fox has resigned as vice 
president and manager of direct adver 
tising service of Garrett & Massie, Inc., 
printing, Richmond, Va., to become 
associated with the L. P. Hardy Com 
pany, producer of direct-mail advertis 
ing. This change becomes effective 
July 1. 


Don and William J. McGiffin, pub 
lishers of five Iowa daily newspapers, 
have acquired the Pekin, Ill., Times. 











Division Representatives Wanted 


Alene, RODUCING advertising salesmen who know the large 


Minne apone 
Kansas City 


and small buyers in these cities and adjacent territories 
and can sell them Deane-Bilt paint processed displays and 


signs. Appointments your city or St. Louis. Write fully. 


* EARLE DEANE CO.,, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Gen. Office—6160 Maple Ave. Branches Principal Cities. 
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ADVERTISING 






CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
ADVERTISERS IN 
HOSPITAL PROGRESS: 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
Amer. Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Frank S. Betz Company 
Bonded Floors Company 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Davis & Geck, Inc. 
Dennison Mfg. Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Hygienic Fibre Company 
International Nickel Co. 
The Jell-O Company 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Lewis Mfg. Company 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
Meinecke & Company 
Merck & Company 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Albert Pick & Co. 
Scanlan-Morris Co. 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
John Sexton & Company 
The Simmons Company 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Stedman Products Co. 
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36% Increase 


During the first six months 
of this year, advertising in 
Hospital Progress, the Offi- 
cial Magazine of the Catho- 
lic Hospital Association, has 
shown an increase of 36% 
over the same period in 1924. 


Manufacturers selling Cath- 
olic Hospitals recognize the 
importance of establishing a 
proper sales approach and 
are effectively using the ad- 
vertising pages of Hospital 
Progress in maintaining a 
satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness in this market. 


Detailed information on request, 


HOSPITAL PROGRESS 
Published by 
The Bruce Publishing Company 
Established 1891 


Home Office: 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York 
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| GEORGE O. PRITCHARD 
| 


Formerly Vice-President 
of Philip Ritter Company 


is nOoW associated with 


SACKHEIM & SCHERMAN, /ne. 
ADBDVERTISt*NG 
218 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


‘Serving accounts where copy counts’’ 


Among our clients are: 





Sherwin Cody School of Little Leather Library Corp’n. | 


English. (Robert K. Haas, Inc., 
iiss Successor). 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. kenzie. 


(Partial). 
Du Maurier Co. 


National Music Lovers, Inc. 


Patterson Civil Service 
School. 


Peerless Wire & Fence Co. 





McKinlay, Stone & Mac- 
Fireside Industries, Inc. 
| 


| Annette Kellermann, Inc. 


Pelman Institute of America. 
Carl Henry, Inc. 
Round the World Society. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
J. M. Lyon & Co., Inc. (Partial). 


Home Supply Co. 
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War or 
Permanent Friendship 
with Japan? 





(Continued from page 8) 
$190,800,000 worth of American 
products, or $29,600,000 less than 
the Japanese imports from your 
country. This means that the 
comparatively small islands of 
Japan, with an area of 170,000 
square miles and a population of 
56,000,000, consume more Ameri- 
can goods than does all the rest of 
the vast territory of Eastern Asia 
and the islands of the Philippines 
and the Dutch East Indies com- 
bined. 

“An examination of Japan’s 
foreign trade with various 
countries reveals that the United 
States stands first in our export 
trade and that we sell to your 
country almost twice as much as 
we do to China. In 1922, our 
trade with America amounted to 
44 per cent of our entire export 
business and 31 per cent of all our 
imports. And I am not taking an 
abnormal year for purposes of 
illustration. On the contrary, 
these figures for 1922 represent 
the normal trade conditions be- 
tween the two countries.” 

In discussing these figures, Am- 
bassador Matsudaira emphasized 
the conclusion that trade between 
the United States and Japan had 
promoted the prosperity of both 
countries. He explained that our 
business methods, machinery and 
materials had contributed to the 
industrial development of Japan, 
and that the expansion of Ameri- 
can trade, by assisting in the 
improvement of living standards 
of his country, was largely re- 
sponsible for the contentment and 
happiness of the Japanese people. 

“This remarkable and highly 
satisfactory commerce,” he said, 
“can be further developed and ex- 
panded only under the conditions 
of lasting peace. War between the 
United States and Japan would 
destroy it utterly, and many years 
would pass before it could be re- 
created in its present volume. 
While there are a number of 
reasons for the impossibility of 
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Don’t overlook the Mississippi Coast, now 
the most prosperous section of the State. 


There has been recently an enormous rise 
in property values here, a much-quickened 
real estate market, and a resulting increase 
in the money being spent for the luxuries 
and essentials of life. 


For many years a flourishing and prosper- 
ous locality, the Mississippi Coast is now an 
unusually promising field for what you have 
to sell. The medium which reaches most of 
these people is the Daily Herald. It is 
published in their midst and enters practi- 
cally every home. The Daily Herald will 
bring you results. 


THE #% DAIry HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 











Advertising 
Salesmen Wanted 


We are particularly desirous of ob- 
taining the services of intelligent 
salesmen who have an advertising 
sense—who have proven their sales 
ability in selling where there was a 
decided sales resistance—who have 
had merchandising and advertising 
experience and have the personality 
to meet and deal with business men 
of the highest type—who are will- 
ing to locate in the following cities: 


Akron Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


as. 
New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Atlantic City 
'uffalo 
Cleveland 
Davenport 
Dayton 
Denver 
Duluth 
Hartford 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Youngstown 


State age, salary expected, selling 
experience, education, and such 
other references as will be of ser- 
vice in sizing up your qualifica- 
tions, all of which will be held in 
confidence. 

“M.,” Box 49, Printers’ Ink 
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( The Adolph Schvatieve 


live in Woodhaven 
(Queens Borough, N. Y. C.) 


On the same block live the 
George Vogels, the Herman 
Grohs, the Ernest Finks and 
the August Schuckenbachs. 
Most Woodhaven homes are 
one-family houses. Immacu- 
ately kept. Children abound. 
The Lord of the Household 
speaks German to the lady 
thereof because he courted 
her in that language in far- 
off Wurtemberg. 

If you want to sell in Wood- 
haven, use our German lists. 
We have the Lists of New 
York’s German Colonies. 


Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
New York 
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9-15 Murray St. 
\ Phone Rarclay 6570 














‘Wanted: an 
Agency 
Man 


Account Executive or a Copy 
Writer, with a record of achieve- 
ment in agency work, is offered a 
major opportunity in a New York 
Agency. 

The man desired is young, ambi- 
tious, practical, has worthy ideas 
and ideals, and is a clear and force- 
ful writer. He is a Christian, has 
pleasing personality, appreciates 
working with congenial associates 
and is looking forward to a partner- 
ship in a sound, growing, Nation- 
ally recognized Agency. 

To such a man we can offer a substantial 
salary and a liberal profit-sharing arrange- 


ment, with every promise of a happy and 
prosperous future. 

Please write stating experience, earning 
capacity, age, religion, etc. Confidence 
respected. 

Address ‘A,’ Box 54, care Printers’ Ink 
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war, this fact alone should prevent 
any further talk of armed hostili- 
ties between America and Japan. 

“We cannot have war, with re- 
mote and highly problematical and 
speculative material benefits as a 
possible outcome, and, at the same 
time or for a long time in the 
future, enjoy the many and 
certain advantages of a peaceful 
and profitable trade. Japan in- 
finitely prefers the development of 
her trade and friendship with her 
best international customer. 

“We want more of your 
materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, for larger purchases mean a 
wider expansion of our trade with 
the world and more and _ better 
opportunities for our people. We 
want to learn more of your busi- 
ness methods, your merchandising, 
and the wonderful power of ad- 
vertising which your manufactur- 
ers are applying so effectively in 
our own and many other countries. 
For in selling our merchandise in 
larger volume in the many markets 
of the world we shall require 
those advanced business methods 
and practices which American 
business men have devised and 
applied so successfully. 

“It is prophetic of many price- 
less things, I love to think, that 
both a golden and a silken cord 
stretch across the Pacific, an im- 
perishable bond of promise, 
between your nation and mine. 
The two countries have a great 
and a common mission to fulfill, a 
great responsibility to shoulder— 
the further stabilization of peace 
throughout the Pacific. And 
Japan is, and ever will be, happy 
and proud to join hands with 
America or any other nation in 
any .endeavor looking to the 
establishment of permanent peace 
throughout the world.” 





Portsmouth “Times” and 


“Herald” Merged 
The Portsmouth, N. H., Times has 
been merged with the Herald of that 
city. F. W. Hartford, publisher of the 
Herald, has purchased the Times. 





A. L. Scheurer Resigns as 
President of Kelly-Springfield 


_.A. L. Scheurer has resigned as pres 
ident of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com 
pany, New York, effective October 1. 
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Do you ever think about the 
hands your catalogs will 
pass through before eid 
arrive? Is it wise to ris 
their loss by sending them R 
in re that may not ty 
survive thos 


e hands? 
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Busy Hands 


What do they do with your catalogs? 


ETWEEN mailing and arrival, 
the catalogs you send must pass 
through many hands. 

The office boy may bump the mail- 
sack step by step down to the street. 
A husky truckman heaves it into a 
wagon that jars and jolts it to the 
post office. Uncle Sam's mail clerks 
sort and bundle your catalogs with 
hands that have no time to be gentle. 

How your catalog will fare in all 
these hands depends on the sort of 
envelope you mail it in. 

Ask your printer or stationer to 
show you an Improved 


firmly the seams are gummed; see 
the clean cutting and folding; ex- 
amine the rigidly anchored malleable 
steel clasp, which does not cut the 
fingers of those who handle it. 

Nearly all good stationers stock 
the Improved Columbian Clasp. If 
yours doesn’t, write the United States 
Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and you will be put in touch 
with a nearby distributor. 


United States Envelope Company 


The world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of envelopes 





Columbian Clasp Envel- 
ope. Finger the strong, 
tough paper; notice how 
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This is the sturdy Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp. of high grade envelope 
paper,exceedingly toughand strong. 





Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are carefully inspected to maintain their high 
quality. They are made by the world's largest 
manufacturers of envelopes 
Eleven divisions assure good service to dis 
tributors These are 
Location 
Worcester, Mass 


Rockville, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Division 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co 
White, Corbin & Co 
Plimpton Mfg. Co 

Morgan Envelope Co 
National Envelope Co 

P. P. Kellogg & Co 
Whitcomb Envelope Co. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Central States Envelope Co 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co 
Monarch Envelope Co 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. §, Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
CQ Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusviisHinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

Cary. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Douctas TayLor 





Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
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Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
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. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
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Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russet, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. ‘lhree dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 


— IRVING Romer, E Editor 
OBERT W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
ALBERT E, HAASE, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
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The Respon- Largely because 
sibility for of competition, 
Sound Sales snanagement has 
Growth turned the major 
part of its attention in the last 
few years to distributing methods. 
Selling has grabbed and held the 
spotlight. That is all well and 
good within certain limits, but 
sometimes the pendulum has 
swung to extremes and stuck 
there. It is not overstating the 
case to say that selling and ad- 
vertising have occasionally been 
elevated to high places at the ex- 
pense of other factors which have 
a tremendous influence on sound 
sales growth. 
Many factors combine to bring 
about a successful sale. Even the 
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of the pressure . 


simplest sale may be a compli- 
cated affair, if one begins to 
analyze the causes that operate to 
make a purchaser sign the order 
blank. Yet the sale may not be 
completed with the performance 
of that important act. “No sale is 
complete,” says the credit man, 
“until the goods have reached 
their destination, been accepted 
and the money is in the bank.” 

Sales executives and their men 
accept that pronouncement, but 
with reservations. The credit 
man’s caution irks them. It makes 
them feel that he is not the posi- 
tive, constructive business builder 
that he ought to be. With that 
feeling as a starting point, it is 
easy for friction to develop be- 
tween departments which in reality 
are working toward a common 
end, namely, the sound, stable 
growth of the business. Assume 
for the moment that credit men 
in general do not have the busi- 
ness-building point of view. 
Whose fault is it? Certainly not 
their own entirely. Part of the 
blame is on the sales department’s 
doorstep. If the credit department 
lacks a selling sense some of the 
responsibility ought to be put 
squarely up to the sales depart- 
ment. 

Not many sales managers would 
willingly shoulder the job of 
gathering intimate financial data 
about their clients, making collec- 
tions and enforcing terms. That 
work is distasteful to them. Or 
putting it another way, they want 
a department to do it for them, 
just as they want departments to 
look after traffic and production. 
That the sales department’s in- 
fluence should extend into all these 
other departments no one ques- 
tions. But this influence ought to 
be one of co-operation. One of 
the heads of a mid-continent pe- 
troleum company made the sug- 
gestion recently that once a year 
at least the credit managers be 
invited to a joint meeting with 
the refinery sales managers to 
bring about greater harmony be- 
tween these sales factors. That is 
a sensible suggestion. The sales- 


man needs to know more about 
the job the credit man is trying to 
do, and he owes it to the credit 
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man at the same time to give him 
the selling point of view just as 
completely as he can. Getting to- 
gether might help. 

Salesmen are the doughboys of 
business today. They are held re- 
sponsible by management for defi- 
nite achievements and they bear 
the brunt of a lot of opposition in 
going after their objectives. Most 
of them like it so long as they can 
see progress. They would like it 
still more if they would accept the 
added responsibility of planting 
and nurturing the sales point of 
view in the credit department or 
wherever else they believe it is 
lacking. Is there a more proper 
place where this responsibility for 





sound sales growth should be 
lodged? 

We_ understand 

i — that apartment 

lot at A house owners are 


reporting that a house which is in 
a desirable radio receiving location 
is a decided asset. Conversely, a 
house located in a section where 
radio reception is known to be 
poor—dead spots—is somewhat of 
a liability. 

This is interesting—if true. Un- 
doubtedly, the dyed-in-the-wool 
radio fan picks his apartment or 
his house with an eye to its possi- 
bilities as a favorable location for 
“getting distance” and perhaps 
there is a sufficient number of 
these fans to make some slight im- 
pression. 

However, the interest of this 
piece of news lies not so much in 
its application to the real estate 
field, as it does in the fact that 
other manufacturers may be more 
or less affected by the relation of 
their product to radio reception. 
The Kelvinator, the electric re- 
frigerating device manufactured 
by the Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, is a case in point. 

Certainly, the Kelvinator would 
appear to be entirely immune 
from any loss of sales due to qual- 
ity of radio reception. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not know 
whether any dealer ever lost a sale 
for this reason. We do know, 
though, that the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration saw fit to publish the fol- 
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lowing item in a recent issue of its 
house magazine: 


One of the engineers of the Radio 
Conpenation of America has given us a 
method whereby most of the interference 
with radio reception by Kelvinator can 
be_avoided. 

Place a one-half micro-farad condenser 
around the brushes (i.e. leads connected 
directly to the brush holders). The con- 
denser will absorb the high frequency 
discharges which occur at any point 
where electric sparking occurs. The con- 
densers are inexpensive and can be 
obtained from any radio shop. 

This method should correct about 90 
per cent of the trouble. 


Now the point is that some 
manufacturers might look upon a 
matter of this sort as being of 
such picayune importance as not 
to warrant attention. The Kelvi- 
nator Corporation, apparently, did 
not feel that way about it. It 
went to the trouble of querying an 
authority for information and 
then passed this information on to 
retailers. If it helps just one mer- 
chant to pacify an irate radio fan 
who is upset because the Kelvi- 
nator he purchased for his wife is 
interfering with his radio recep- 
tion, it will have been worth more 
than the trouble entailed in secur- 
ing it. 

The dealers’ problems—or at 
least most of them—are quite 
picayune, when viewed individual- 
ly. Lump them together, however, 
and they assume serious propor- 
tions. Each little problem solved 
for the retailer means that much 
less for him to worry about and 
even though it is such a slight 
matter as an appliance’s effect on 
radio reception: it is well worth 
while to show the merchant how 
to eliminate the difficulty. 





The Vital For an adver- 


tiser in search of 
Difference . tangible ex- 


ample that clearly shows the dif- 
ference between “free publicity” 
and paid advertising we point to 
the campaign that is being carried 
on by Californians, Inc., to attract 
permanent settlers to California. 

Perhaps it can be said that Cali- 
fornia has had more boosters than 
any other American community. 
And those “boosters” have ob- 
tained for it reams upon reams of 
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“free publicity.” We can, in fact, 
think of no other State that has 
obtained the amount of so-called 
“free” publicity that has been 
given to California. Publicity has 
been lavished upon it. 

Yet three years ago citizens and 
institutions in Northern California 
put up hard cash to buy advertis- 
ing space. Since that time they 
have spent approximately $1,250,- 
000 of cash from their own pock- 
ets to buy advertising space. They 
realized that you can control ad- 
vertising ; that you can guide it so 
that it will accomplish the job that 
you want it to do; while with pub- 
licity you are dealing with an ele- 
ment that can never be brought 
into subjection to your wishes and 
which, the law of averages shows, 
generally destroys or maims its 
own creator. 


An Engineer One of the most 
Sold on interesting de- 


velopments in ad- 
Advertising vert ising is the 


change of heart which comes to 
men primarily of a manufactur- 
ing and engineering type of mind 
when they finally adopt advertis- 
ing as an integral part of their 
business policy. Such men, at first 
strongly opposed to advertising, 
often become its strongest expo- 
nents after they have used it con- 
sistently. 

John D. Ryan, head of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, recently 
offered testimony concerning his 
conversion to a strong belief in 
advertising. 

During the recent sale of the 
Dodge Brothers’ business, the 
statement was made that in the 
early days, John Dodge, prima- 
rily a manufacturer and engineer, 
loathed advertising but later as he 
came to see that, well-used, it fur- 
nished motive power to sales, he 
believed in it as an integral part 
of his business policy. Now comes 
the testimony of Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, that wonder-working manufac- 
turer who took hold of the depre- 
ciated—almost scorned—Maxwell 
Company and rebuilt it, making 
an aggressive going concern out 
of one which had come almost to a 
full stop. 
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Commenting upon the attitude 
of John Dodge, Mr. Chrysler was 
quoted in the Wall Street Journal 
as saying: 

“You say that in his early days 
John Dodge loathed advertising. 
So did I until four years ago. I 
considered it an economic waste. 
Like John Dodge, I was primarily 
a manufacturer. But I have no 
patience with the business man who 
cannot set aside the bias created 
by his own special experience and 
learn from the experience of 
others. 

“When it was proposed to me 
that something akin to the Dodge 
process, only more intense be ap- 
plied, I consented with a feeling 
of resignation—almost amounting 
to dismay. I have repeatedly said 
in public that I had no faith in it 
for almost a year. Later on I also 
said repeatedly in public that the 


Chrysler was primarily an engi- - 


neering, a sales, and an advertis- 
ing achievement. 

“Knowing the past of the prod- 
uct the process of attaching the 
word ‘good’ to the Maxwell—de- 
spite the fact that we had moved 
heaven and earth to deserve it— 
at the outset, almost gagged me. 
But I saw the very thing come 
true in public consciousness under 
my very eyes. 

“T still believe that advertising 
can be a terrific economic waste. I 
also believe it can be as much a 
power as sound manufacturing, 
sound finance and sound manage- 
ment.” 

When a man who has an engi- 
neering mind looks into advertis- 
ing carefully he usually becomes 
just as strongly sold on it as men 
like Ryan, Dodge and Chrysler. 
He comes to consider it “as much 
a power as sound manufacturing, 
sound finance and sound manage- 
ment.” 

When a sound engineer uses 
advertising he is likely to use it 
not as an experimental ‘“cam- 
paign” but as a fundamental policy 
on a par with the other fun- 
damental parts of his business. 
This process is a_ good thing 
for the future of advertising 
and likewise a good thing for 
the engineer. 
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What advertising agents say: 


Rated Very High in This Office 


Tue Dan B. MINER CoMPANY 


Three copies of the WrEKLy reach us 
each week—one copy to Mr. Morris R. 
Ebersole personally, another to Mr. 
Charles F. Bculdin and a third to the 
Dan B. Miner Company. PrinTERs’ 
InK MonTHLy comes to the Dan B. 
Miner Company. 

As soon as the company magazine is 
taken out of the mail it has a label in- 
dicating that it is the office copy placed 
upon the front of it. On this label the 
names of the account executives, the 
space buyer and Mr. Miner himself, are 
placed and then the magazine starts 
circulating and each one looks it over 
and when they are finished with it they 
place a check after their name and it 
moves on to someone else. If there are 
items of special interest to some particu- 
lar individual in the office, it is brought 
to his attention in different ways. Some- 
times a penciled notation on the front 
cover to see a certain page, is used. 

In the course of a few days, the copies 
of the WEEKLY are placed in a binder so 
that there will be a complete file of the 

EEKLY issues kept in your regular bin- 
der for reference. I might say that this 
permanent file is watched very closely 
and if for any reason there are copies 
missing there is bound to be a lot of 
protest raised by someone. 

vhere is no question but that Prinrt- 
ERS’ InxK is rated very high by every 
one in this office and is read more regu- 
larly and more carefully than probably 
any other magazine that ever comes in. 

Tue Dan B. Miner Company, 

W. F. Hanwnarorp, 
Office Manager. 


Used as a Personal Memorandum 


Cuar.es F, W. NicHots CoMPpANY 


The Printers’ Inx publications are 
used in our offices as a personal memo- 
randum, addressed to each man. They 
are routed through the organization, and 
if they do not move through fast enough, 
there are constant inquiries for the last 
issue of the WEEKLY or the MONTHLY. 

We also take the bound volumes every 
quarter, and then we file the bibliography 
sheets. These are very convenient in 
looking up anything that has appeared 
in past issues of PrinTERS’ INK. 

CuHartes F. W. NIcHOLs. 
President 


A Help in Conducting the 
Business 


H. B. HumpHrey ComMPpANy 


Each and every executive of this 
agency reads every issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink MontHLy and 
receives considerable help and assistance 
in conducting our business. We would 
dislike very much to miss an issue. 

Henry B. HumpuHrey, 
President. 
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A Continuous Source of 
Inspiration 
JoHNSTON-AYRES COMPANY 
We find in both Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLY a continuous 
source of inspiration. Since, fundament- 
ally, there are no new ideas, one must 
rely upon new applications—new com- 
binations of what has already been, and 
your publications pyramiding the best, 
act as a never failing reservoir of 

practical suggestions. 

We think so much of Printers’ InK 
that our Research files contain copies 
without omission from 1912 to date. 

When each issue of Printers’ InK 
and Printers’ Ink MonrTHLy are re- 
ceived, they are carefully read and arti- 
cles of interest to any of our various 
departments are marked and routed to 
that department head. In addition to 
the regular company subscription, there 
are three individual or personal sub- 
scriptions. 

Keep up the good work. 

Jounson-Ayres Co. 


All Executives Read Both 
Publications 


StTapLes & STApPLes, INc. 

Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy both come to our office and 
both are sent to my home, where I will 
have ample time to read them. 

ll of our executives read both pub- 
lications which are passed from desk to 
desk and notation made of new copy 
angles or distribution methods used by 
other advertisers which may have some 
——- to our clients’ business. 

An advertising man is very much like 
a funnel. He cannot keep on having 
successful plans go through his organiza- 
tion without filling up at the top. He 
must constantly whet his own imagination 
and add to his supply of information or 
he becomes a good deal drier than 
America is right now. 

I hardly see how the advertising busi- 
ness could hardly exist without your 
two most helpful publications. 

Straptes & Staptes, Inc., 
H STAPLES, 
President. 


Of Value to Both Agent and 
Clients 

Situ, Sturcis & Moore, INc. 

It is our custom to check carefully 
Printers’ InK and Printers’ INK 
Montuty for any information which 
may be of value to us or to our clients. 
A member of our staff does this as a’ 
regular part of her work. 

All of our executives and most of our 
staff take Printers’ Inx at their homes; 
some, but not all of them, take the 
MonTHLY. 

We are continually finding something 
in these publications that is of special 
value to either ourselves or to our 
clients. 

Frank G. SmitH, 
President. 
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Newspaper advertising 
expenditures in 1924 


$800,000 


Magazine advertising 
expenditures in 1924 


$961,303" 


Fourteen Pepsodent Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
K. G. Smith Vice-President Yes Yes 
W. S. Thompson Assistant Treasurer “ «“s 
R. E. Spline Manager Dental & Sales . - 
E. A. Lawton Asst. Mgr. Dental & Sales is “ 
H. P. Roberts Advertising Manager a “ 
V. D. Ely Asst. Advertising Manager . a 
W. E. Hausheer Export Manager . “ 
L. F. Scherer Asst. Export Manager ss “ 
F. C. Boggess Purchasing Agent s ‘“ 
H. R. Franke Asst. Purchasing Agent _ " 
L. C. Hoffman General Superintendent ~ 2 
H. B. Judd Traffic Manager + “ 
J. F. Lane Auditor “ ‘“ 
A. J. Freitag Planning - “ 


“Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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An index of editorial merit 





Without resort to premiums, cut 
prices, canvassers, bulk orders or 
other forced circulation methods, 
PRINTERS’ INK, solely through 
editorial merit, now has _ the 
largest number of paid-in-advance 
mail subscribers in the history of 
the publication. 


Out of a total of 20,587 net paid 
circulation, 18,084 are paid-in- 
advance mail subscribers, 2,279 
copies were sold on news-stands; 
151 bound volume sales and 73 
current office sales. 


The total edition for the issue of 
June 11 was 21,540. 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,587 net paid circulation 














Advertising Club News 


Advertising Golfers Start 


Cooperstown Tournament 

Louis I. Goldman, of New York, was 
the winner of the qualifying medal at the 
opening of the annual tournament of the 
American GoJf Association of Advertis- 
ing Interests. He turned in a card of 79, 
leading a field of forty-eight over the 
links at Cooperstown, N. Y., on June 22. 
The tournament will be played through 
the week. 

Frank W. Nye came in three strokes 
under Mr. Goldman. . O’Connell, 

Boston, and Raymond S. Rose, New 
York, tied with an 83, being closely fol- 
lowed by W. Roy Barnhill, who finished 
with an 84. 

Mr. Barnhill was the winner of the 
opening handicap on June 21 with a 75, 
4-71. Clair Maxwell, with a score of 
69, carried off the low net prize. David 
Tibbott, of Boston, took second low net 
honors. 

* * + 


New York Advertising Post 
Hears G. W. Hopkins 


George W. Hopkins, vice-president 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Com any, Inc., 
addressed a meeting of the New York 
Advertising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion on June 17. In his talk Mr. 
Hopkins advanced a number of prac- 
tical — on the importance and 
use of business reading. 

The meeting was the last for this 
season. These regular luncheon meet- 
ings will be resumed early in Sep- 
tember. 

7 


* * 
Buffalo and Toledo 


Commissions Change Names 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Better Business 
Commission and the Toledo, Ohio, Bet- 
ter Business Commission have both 
changed their names, substituting the 
word “Bureau” instead of Commission. 
This is in line with the general plan to 
standardize the names of the various 
Better Business organizations through- 
out the countey. 


Dallas 


* 
League to Broadcast 
Advertising Talks 


The Dallas, Texas, Advertising 
League, will broadcast _a talk on adver- 
pa from station WFAA, on the last 
Monday of each month. An elimination 
contest will decide the speakers for each 
talk. In addition to the speech the club 
will give a twenty-minute musical pro- 
gram. 

* * * 


Chicago Council to Visit 


Corn Products Plant 
The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce will visit 
the Argo, Ill., plant of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company on June 30. 
This will be the seventeenth “Little 
Journey” which the council has taken. 
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Engineering Advertisers 
Elect Officers 


. R. Hopkins, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Belting Company, has 
been elected president of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ Association, Chicago. 
Ss. King, Sullivan Machinery Com- 
an was elected first vice-president; 
F . Gregory, Barber-Greene Company, 
second vice- ss 
Foote Bros. Gear & 


Emmons, 

Machine Company, 
secretary, and C. G. Rehnquist of The 
Webster Manufacturing Company, trea- 
surer. 

The following were elected directors 
to serve two years: J. F. Weedon, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light & Coke Company; F. R. 
Adams, Pacific Lumber Company, and 
M. Evans of the Republic Flow 
Meters Company. L. C. Pelott, Western 
manager of the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, was elected a director on behalf 
of the associate members. 

* * * 


Detroit Bureau Warns Public 


The Better Business Bureau of De- 
troit, is using newspaper advertising 
to warn the public against “land con- 
tract fakers.” 


The advertisement is headed “Suck- 
ers Wanted by the Land Contract 
Faker,” and on to explain the 


oes 
method used - dishonest real estate 
dealers and caleamen, in securing cash 
loans against worthless securities, which 
are generally in the form of ‘ ‘land con- 
tracts.” The bureau emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of investigating the financial 
status of the borrower and also certainty 
as to whether the land offered as secur- 
ity is really worth the price set in the 
contract. 

7 * a 


Richmond Club Plans Church 
Advertising Departmental 


The Richmond, Va., Advertising Club 
is planning the organization of a church 
advertising departmental. At the first 
meeting, to be held on July 1, Herbert 
H. Smith, Philadelphia, director of pub- 
licity, General Assembly of Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States, will be 
the initial ongner. 


W. “M. Savage Again Heads 
Illinois Poster Association 


W. M. Savage has been re-elected 
president of the Illinois Poster Adver 
tising Association. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, David Jarrett; 
secretary, B. W. Robbins and treasurer, 
WwW. LZ. Bushy. | 


* « 
Providence Criers Have 
Outing 
The Town Criers of Rhode Island, 
Providence, held their annual outing 
and water on June 20, at 


carnival 
Rocky Point, R. I. 
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H. B. Fenn Wins Advertisers’ 
Golf Tournament 


H. B. Fenn won the low gross prize 
in the season’s second tournament of 
the Metropolitan Advertisers’ Golf As- 
sociation, which was held on June 16 
at the Ardsley Country Club. Mr. 
Fenn, who is president of the associa- 
tion, turned in a 74. Over 100 players 
took part in the tournament. 

The low gross for the morning round 
was a seventy-five, made by J. Mac- 
Donald while the net went = P. A. 
Skelton, with a sixty-seven. R. P. 
Clayberger, had a low net of 67 in 
the afternoon round. 

The next tournament of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Oakland Golf 
Club on July 23 and the finals will 
be played on September 15 at the 
Briarcliff Club. 


W. C. Harper Advanced by 


Alabastine Company 

W. C. Harper, who has been with 
the Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturer of Alabastine, for 
the last twenty years, has been appointed 
sales manager. He first joined the com- 
pany as a retail salesman. During the 
last ten years he has traveled through- 
out the country as a jobbers’ salesman. 


George Batten en Appoints E. D. 


Rogers 

Eugene D, Roget has been appointed 
art director of the Chicago office of the 
George Batten Company, Inc. He was 
formerly associated in a similar capac- 
ity with Erwin, Wasey Company, 
, ron and the eater | & Collier Com- 
pany, Inc., Cincinnati. 


Shoe Workers Union Planning 

New England Campaign 

The Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
Boston, is planning a newspaper cam- 
paign in the New England States. This 
campaign will be directed by The Goul- 
ston Company, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. 


Washington University Honors 
E. Lansing Ray 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
recently conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws on E. Lansing Ray, 
publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


H. P. Simpson to Leave General 
Outdoor Advertising 


H. Prescott Simpson, Pacific Coast 
representative of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, at Angeles, 
has resigned, effective July 10. 


Joins Detroit “Free Press” 

R. Bruce Munro, formerly of To- 
ronto, Ont., has joined the advertising 
staff of the Detroit Free Press, 
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Independent Oil Men Begin 
Campaign 

The national advertising campaign of 
the Independent Oil Men of America, 
a division of the National Petroleum 
Marketer’s Association, was _ started 
June 13. 

The campaign is part of a carefully 
worked out plan which provides for 
local application of the ideas set forth 
in the national advertising. This includes 
newspaper and outdoor advertising and 
displays for filling stations. The com- 
mon denominator of all these activities 
is a red eagle spread upon a black 
triangle, official emblem of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of America. 

The national advertising is already 
underwritten. It is being directed by 
L. V. Nicholas, president of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of Ar of America. 


Kenneth S. Keyes Agency 


Changes Name 
The Kenneth S. Keyes Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., advertising agency has 
changed its name to the Cotton States 
Advertising Agency. Mr. Keyes has 
resigned to enter the real estate busi- 
ness in Miami, Fla. Allan C. Gott- 
schaldt has been elected president and 

Richard Thorndike, secretary. 


Thurlow Gloves to Be Adver- 


tised in Fall Campaign 

The Thurlow Glove Company, Port 
land, Oreg., will use newspapers and 
farm papers cavering the Pacific North- 
west in a campaign which it is planning 
to conduct in the fall. This advertising 
will be directed by the Portland office 
of the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency. 


J. Walter Thompson to Trans- 
fer S. K. Ellis 


Sherman K. Ellis, manager of the 
San Francisco office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, advertising agency, 
will return, after July 1, to the Chicago 
office as a member of the executive 
staff. The San Francisco office will be 
in charge of Kennett W. Hinks and 
J. Mark Hale. 


Bland Ballard Joins 


Boston Agency 

Bland _ Ballard, formerly with the 
Larchar-Horton Company, Providence 
advertising agency, has joined The 
Greenleaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency. He also has been with the 
Manternach Company, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., and Danielson & Son, Providence. 


Made Vice-President of U. S. 
Printing & Lithographic Co. 
F. M. Seamans, lithographic sales 

manager of the United States Printing 

& Lithographic Company, New York, 

has been elected vice-president. He will 

—e in charge of lithographic 

sales. 








The Little 


“—- you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that 
you are his true friend. Therein 
is a drop of honey which catches 
his heart, which, say what you 
will, is the greatest highroad to 
his reason, and which, when once 
gained, you will find little trouble 
in convincing his judgment of the 
justness of your cause, if indeed 
that cause be really a just one. 
On the contrary, assume to dictate 
to his judgment, or to command 
his action, and he will retract 
within himself, close all avenues 
of approach to his head and his 
heart, and though your cause be 
naked truth itself transformed to 
the heaviest lance, harder than 
steel and sharper than steel can 
ever be made, and though you 
throw it with Herculean force and 
precision, you shall no more be 
able to pierce him than to pene- 
trate the hard shell of a tortoise 
with a rye straw.” 

There is good sales advice that 
has been swept clean of figures, 
technicalities, froth and fluff. It 
expresses the very core of action. 

Did a sales manager write it? 
No; it will be found in an almost 
forgotten speech that was made by 
Abraham Lincoln. It was sent to 
the Schoolmaster by a busy man 
who, in spite of the fact that he 
puts in twelve hours, is not too 
“busy” to find time to read and 
who says that he gets “the same 
kick out of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrTHLy that he 
gets out of a new suit of clothes.” 

In sending it he said: “I think, 
without exception, that it is the 
greatest sales message ever writ- 
ten. It should be committed 
verbatim by every salesman in 
America.” 

The Schoolmaster is delighted 
to present to the class this “find” 
of John A. Price, of Pittsburgh, 
who gets pleasure out of reading 
and who has mastered the art of 
turning into practical application 
the things written to help him in 
his. work. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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If the Schoolmaster ever decides 
to deliver a lengthy lecture to the 
Class, it will be a preachment on 
the great wisdom of not talking 
about an advertising contract until 
it has really been closed and the 
advertiser has put his name on the 
line. And he might go a step 
farther and explain that even then 
it is still too early to comment 
upon it. In fact, a very sensible 
thing is not to talk at all about the 
business that has been closed. A 
well-written advertising contract 
and one that has been well sold 
speaks much more loudly in praise 
of the advertising man who ac- 
complished the deed than any com- 
ment he may make. 

This thought comes as the result 
of a revery following the hearing 
of this little tale: 

It seems that a young friend of 
the Schoolmaster had recently se- 
cured a most interesting connec- 
tion with a well-known advertising 
agent. This young man, after 
months of laborious searching for 
a new account for his employers, 
fell in with a most likely prospect. 
He made excellent progress and 
the future looked most cheerful— 
so cheerful, in fact, that the young 
man could not refrain from giv- 
ing an inkling of the pleasant 
news to a man he knew very well. 

This close acquaintance, being 
much pleased and _ exceedingly 
gratified with the good news, men- 
tioned it joyously to another indi- 
vidual. And so, over a pleasant 


week-end, the glad news spread. 


And during that week-end, vari- 
ous wide-awake advertising men 
heard the delightful bit of news 
that So and So were about to 
emerge from long years of silence 
and tell their story to the four 
winds and from the housetops. 
Each one of these advertising 
men said to himself: “Well, that’s 
good news. The first thing in the 
morning, I shall look them up.” 
Before Monday came to a close, 
that prospective advertiser had 
been visited by four really worth- 
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Some“Meaty” Facts 


from a recognized agricultural economic authority* 


ANSAS for its crop year of 1924-25 had an 

Available Cash Income of $332,500,000. This 

was cash sales less taxes and interest. This available 

farm income exceeded that of any other state in the 

“wheat belt” by 37.2 per cent, and only four other 

states in the Nation had as large or larger available 
incomes. 








The Purchasing Power 
of this Kansas income is 
117.2 per cent of the pre- 


war average of 1909-10 
to 1913-14. This index 
figure represents the 


Arthur Capper 


publisher of 
Kansas Farmer 
says: 


amount of goods which 
the income would pur- 
chase at prevailing 
prices. Only two states 
with as great a total in- 
come have as high or 
higher index figures for 
Purchasing Power. 


For the first five months of 1925, Kansas Farmer 
made a greater gain in Commercial Advertising 
than any other weekly state farm paper, with two 
exceptions. It has also gained every issue since May. 





“In recent wips through Kansas, I have 
been impressed by the healthy, optimistic 
conditions of Kansas agriculture and 
business. While our wheat crop will 
be somewhat below normal in produc- 
tion, the price promises to be well above 
that of last year. Kansas is in good 
condition.”’ 








“Figures for available cash income, and index of purchasing power are from reports of the 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


CANSAS FARMER 


AND MAIL U BREEZE 
Published by Arthur Capper 


Topeka-Kansas 
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PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 

—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
190 Franklin Street New York 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tue Witi1am FEeatTHer 
Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















Training for 


the Business 


of Advertising 





HERE’S a book crammed full of 
facts you must know to succeed in 
advertising. Every function of ad- 
vertising is presented in detail. It 
tells you how to get the experience 
you must have. Notheories. Just 
the practical facts men and women 
need to succeed. $1.50 prepaid or 
Cc. O. D. George B. Woolson & 
Co. 116-C West 32nd St., New 
York City. 
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while advertising men. In_ the 
evening, sitting in his easy chair, 
the man who was being bom- 
barded so solicitously said to him- 
self: “Well, well! Perhaps we 
had better think all this over. 
Possibly by asking all of these 
men to submit their ideas, we may 
hit upon a better thought than the 
one we almost decided upon last 
week.” 

And so it happened that when 
our young friend went to the pro- 
spective client for the final signa- 
ture, he was informed that a few 
weeks more of deliberate thought 
was deemed necessary. And then, 
a few weeks later, there came to 
him the news that So and So had 
placed their advertising contract 
with a competing agency. 

To the experienced salesman, 
this little incident may seem bro- 
midic. And doubtless it is just 
that. But it may be that one who 
reads this may be a novice in the 
business of selling his employer’s 
goods or his service. And in such 
a case, it may be that this advice 
will fall upon willing ears and a 
heedful mind. If so it prove, then 
older and more experienced men 
will agree with the Schoolmaster 
that this thought has, in this rare 
instance, resulted in good in being 
passed along. 

* * * 


To err is human; and this is as 
true of the best salesmen as it is 
of the common run of folks. Even 
a good sales manager will wobble 
once in a while, as the School- 
master noted a few days ago. For 
instance, it’s a hackneyed truism 
that if an article isn’t sold on its 
merits and for positively no other 
reason, the sale benefits nobody 
and is a heavy liability to the 
seller. 

Here was the story as the sales 
manager gave it out: The Blank 
Company is a very large buyer of 
this sales manager’s commodity— 
call it office furniture, steel wire, 
advertising space, or anything you 





_ “GIBBONS knows CANADA” — 


Cibbons Limited 
MONTREAI 


TORONTO 


Idvertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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im - NE of the oldest and best established news- 
hag papers in one of the three largest cities in the 
ese country, is in the market for an 
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= | MANAGER 
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os TT | 
ad | || The very fact that this page advertisement ap- | 
net pears in Printers’ Ink at a considerable cost to us, | 
an, | is evidence of our earnestness in wishing to get in 
‘ | touch with the nation’s very best advertising per- 

ho | sonnel. 

he 

Ae It will be a sheer waste of time to apply for this 
a position unless you have had a wide experience 
en and unless you have shouldered managerial re- 
of sponsibilities in an advertising sense. We shall 
ire naturally give preference to a younger man. 

ng ; 

Write, stating in full past experience, present 
as | employment and other qualifications, together with 
i any record you may have made on other news- 
le | papers. You need not state salary expected as that 
o1- . ° . 
ae can easily be adjusted if you possess the other 
“ necessary qualifications. 
iy We are not concerned so much with what we 
he have to pay as with the greater question of getting 
es the right sort of man. We should like you to state, 
however, whether you would be willing to run on 
- and visit us at our expense if your experience and 
on qualifications lead us to see possibilities in your 
— application. Apply to “C.,” Box 53, care of 

Printers’ Ink. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 
F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 


T's low price wey to lots of 
= Recores raphed in black ink 
wi 


ect. We can sup 
pa M; or 12,500 at 
litheads, ps se nl and Noteheads, 
a Ee are 850. 
ENVELOPES To 
S150 “PER THOUSAND. 
Engraved Headings on 
jond sent you on re- 


GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd Street, New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 




















Truth made vivid—THIS 
is good copy. And, like 
all true Art, it invariably 
has the magnificence of 
simplicity. 

Such copy is my hobby; 
it is also my work. When 
man’s work is his hobby, 
the unusual frequently 
ensues. 

I seek an association 
where I may congenially 
indulge my hobby, that in 
so doing my work shall 
contribute to a_ higher 
standard in printed sales- 
manship. 

Address “‘B.,”’ Box 52, 

Care of Printers’ Ink 




















Renewals of OO 0 


attest the reader interest of the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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like. But the sales manager had 
never been able to break in, to any 
large extent, so he put his star 
salesman on the job. After six 
months’ steady effort the star man 
had corraled a little business but 
no decent proportion of the Blank 
Company’s total purchases. Be- 
coming impatient, the sales man- 
ager took his star to task in the 
mild manner of sales managers 
when dealing with stars, and the 
star, chafing a little, went back to 
the job determined to crash in or 
know the reason why. 

Then came the “big moment.” 
The star returned to his chief 
with tight lips and a “now it can 
be told” look. He got to the pur- 
chasing agent, he said, who slipped 
him the real dope in one of those 
bursts of confidence to which pur- 
chasing agents are subject in the 
presence of persistent salesmen. 
The real inside reason the sales- 
man had not been:able to get more 
of Blank Company’s business, it 
was divulged, was because the 
Blank Company also had a prod- 
uct to sell, and the salesman’s 
ead had never bought much 
of it. 

The sales manager, momentarily 
stunned by the enormity of the 
situation, and infected by the 
hopeless despair of his star man, 
decides to “start something.” 
There is an executive committee 
meeting and the purchasing agent 
is brought upon the carpet. The evi- 
dence against him is damning. He 
drags himself, chastened, back to 
his desk, calls up the Blank Com- 
pany, asks to have a representative 
call, and fixes up an order. 

*x 


Time, as they say, passes. The 
plot, as they also say, marches to- 
ward its dénouement, which is 
that orders from the Blank Com- 
pany stop coming altogether. Then 
comes the big surprise in the last 
act and the disclosure is made that 
shortly after that fateful interview 





when the star salesman, instead of 
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i HOUSE-TO-HOUSE | 
cf HOSIERY CONCERN 
ed Big chance for promotion 
a from the ground up 
re E seek the services of 
he a man who has been 
s all through the mill of the 
‘i direct hosiery -selling busi- 
ol ness. Preferably one who 
: is now well connected in 
a that capacity. We desire no 
hopefuls or experimenters 
: but a man who has arrived 
and is sure of his ground. 

This concern has unlimited 
“a capital and plans to proceed 
: along broad constructive 
~ . modern lines. Write in full 
: detail stating salary desired. 
od Address ‘“‘Z’’, Box 50, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 
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Offset Gravure 


Some of our clients 
think they have made 
a find. Certainly we 
cover an amazing range of work 
for them—from type booklets 
to process color posters. Their 
praise is our pride. 
May we send you specimens? 


OFFSET GRAVURE CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Tel.: Astoria 7101 























Sales Executive Available 

Thoroughly competent in the organi- 
zation and direction of a sales staff. 
Conversant with general advertising and 
sales promotion. Good personal contact 
man. Open for a good connection either 
to sell or to direct a sales department. 

Address ‘“‘V.,’’ Box 197, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work on'y, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,”” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Original Sketches. 
To your order any 
size $1.50 each. 


H. H. JACKSON 
200 Fifth Avenue 
Room 423 
New York City 
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selling the best he knew how, 
stopped to listen to that siren song 
of “inside dope,” the purchasing 
agent of the Blank Company had 
signed a contract with a competi- 
tor of the star salesman’s com- 
pany for all its requirements for a 
long time. 

Reciprocity in business is an imp 
that lies, like Truth, as every sales 
manager worthy of the name soon 
comes to see. There is nothing to 
it. The salesman who listens to 
the reciprocity argument, is lost. 
He can’t let a purchasing agent 
talk about it without compromis- 
ing himself. He must pretend not 
to hear. If he says no more than 
“Ts that so?” he has admitted that 
his goods or his proposition are 
of no real value to that buyer. 

And the sales manager who lis- 
tens to the plaint of the salesman 
about reciprocity is lost—tempo- 
rarily. When he comes to himself, 
woe betide the next salesman who 
comes to him with the we-don’t- 
reciprocate alibi. 

* * * 

It is not often the Schoolmaster 
dons the robes of a prophet. He 
has denied himself this pleasure 
because he believes that soothsay- 
ing, at least, is one pleasant sport 
which should not be indulged in 
during business hours. 

However, he is going to essay 
the role this once. His prognosti- 
cation is that a new advertising 
fad is on the way; that this fad 
will deal the death blow to the 
cross-word puzzle advertising fad; 
that it will flare up on the horizon 
for a brief spell and then sink to 
oblivion while advertisers seek for 
another to take its place. 

The new fad is going to centre 
around Capt. Roald Amundsen 





Outdoor Advertising of Every Description 
Painted Walls, City, Highway and Railroad Bulletins 


Outdoor Advertising Associates, Times Building, New York 
Telephone Bryant 0580 
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and those who accompanied him 
on his flight to the North Pole. 
These six intrepid explorers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are going 
to do their bit to lend glamor to 
the advertising of probably hun- 
dreds of articles. Some of these 
references will be made with the 
permission of the Amundsen 
party. Others will be run without 
their knowledge or consent. Some 
of the advertisements will make 
tie-ups with the trip. 


A few manufacturers will seize 
upon the copy opportunity while 
it is still news. Most of those who 
build copy around the polar trip, 
however, will chime in long after 
popular interest has died out. 
The Schoolmaster has spoken. 





Liggett Company Reports 
Record May Sales 


The Louis K, Liggett Company, op- 
erating a chain of drug stores, reports 
sales for the month of May amounting 
to $3,566,277 as compared _ with 
$3,267,073 for May, 1924. This figure 
exceeds gross sales for any one month 
in the company’s history with the ex- 
ception of December which includes 
holiday sales. 


M. R. Quick Joins Allen 
G. Miller Company 


Maurice R. Quick has joined the 
Allen G. Miller Advertising Agency, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., as copy and con- 
tact man. For the last year he has been 
free lancing. 








Soap Account for Dayton 
Agency 

The Beaver Soap Company, Dayton, 

Ohio, has placed its advertising account 

with The J. Horace Lytle Company, 

Dayton advertising agency. Plans call 

for the use of newspapers. 
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An Interview Will Prove 
My Qualifications for a 
Major Sales Executive 
Position, Field or Desk. 
Now earning $12,000 plus, 
but work not congenial. 
Thorough experience in tan- 
gibles and intangibles. 
Exceptional references. 


Wide acquaintance. Age 
35. Christian. Good 6 foot 
appearance. 


Salary or commission or 
both. Title no object, it’s 
the future that counts! 

Address “D.,” Box 51, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Research Man— 
College graduate, M. A., age 
33; 3 years in charge of inves- 
tigations for a business bureau. 
Available after July 1. Salary 
$4,200. Address “T.,” Box 194, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











Circulation Manager 


Wanted 


for new business paper. Must have 
had business-paper or trade-paper 
experience. Salary plus bonus ar- 
rangement. Means a big job for the 
right man. New York location. Ad- 
dress “‘E.,’’ Box 55, Printers’ Ink. 























**FASTEST SELLING FOLDER IN 


Cut Folding Costs 90% 


Baum Automatic Folder 


AMERICA” 
RUSSELL E. BAUM (Bchi. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


EASTERN CORRESPONDENT 

of leading merchandising trade paper de- 
sires to represent one additional publica- 
tion on word rate basis. No salary or 
retainer sought. Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 
A Day Company 12”x32” Three-Roller 
Mill, direct connected and complete with 
10-H. P. Motor, thoroughly overhauled 
and put in A-No.1 condition. Will be 
glad to show the mill set up on an oper- 
ating floor to anyone interested. Price 
interesting. Apply Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Detroit. 




















Trade Paper For Sale 
If you are interested in taking over 

an established monthly trade paper, small 

enough to work in with your present 


organization, here is an unusual op- 
portunity. , a 
The paper is the only publication 


covering a highly specialized and pros- 
perous field, reaching dealers in individ- 
ual lighting and power plants used on 
farms, resorts; etc., and offers possibili- 
ties that a publisher should be quick to 
see. 
It is offered at a very low figure be- 
cause of a disagreement among the pres- 
ent owners and is being sold along with 
several other publishing properties. 

This is a mighty good proposition that 
in the right hands can be developed into 
a valuable publishing property 

Address Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 













ING COPY WRITERS 
AND SPACE SALESMEN, i 
young men who have proved } 
their ability and are seeking 
advancement. 

We operate as an employ- 
ment bureau in the advertis- 
ing and publishing field. No 
registration fee. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


WE_ WANT ADVERTIS- | 















PRODUCTION MAN 


“Four A” agency is looking for 
a young fellow who is assistant 
somewhere, but is ready to take 
charge. If he knows _ typog- 
raphy, so much the better. Ad- 
dress Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising-Display Salesmen 
We manufacture Genuine Photographs 
for window and counter displays, also a 
complete line of direct-mail advertising 
and have a few choice territories open 
for high-grade salesmen, commission 
basis, exclusive territory. Address The 
Garraway Company, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, giving full Particulars as to ex- 
perience, references, etc., in first letter. 





HELP WANTED 


WRITER for important magazine of na- 
tional circulation. State fully age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary desired, and 
enclose sample of work, which will be 
returned. itor, Box 103, Madison 
Square P. O., New York City. 

EDITOR WANTED for semi-technical 
monthly in textile-apparel field. One 
who can interview prominent men in the 
industry and write authoritative articles. 
Salary moderate at start. Good future 
for hard worker. Address Box 550, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL MAN WANTED 
Young and progressive printing com- 
pany in Newark, N. J., wants a young 
man for its advertising service depart- 
ment. By his sound ideas and experi- 
ence, especially in direct-mail methods, 
he will be largely instrumental in build- 
ing up the department. This is unde- 
niably a opportunity for the man 
who can qualify. In writing, please be 
specific in details concerning your edu- 
cational and business eee and 
state salary expected. Box 551, P. I 























ADVERTISING SALESMAN—to sell 
our direct-mail syndicated advertising 
service to business and professional men; 
splendid opportunity for right man; 
permanent future; if you are used to 
earning $500 or more monthly on com- 
mission basis and desire to improve your 
position, we have the ammunition. The 
Service System, 442-444 Elizabeth Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


CONTACT MAN WANTED IN 
DIRECT ADVERTISING FIELD 


Must be a high-grade man of the 
salesman type with extensive experience. 

One who can promptly grasp a mar- 
keting or merchandising problem and de- 
velop and sell a plan which will pro- 
duce desired result. 

n old and substantial house offers 
the right party a splendid opportunity 
to secure not y a permanent and 
good paying position, but also an interest 
in the business without any material 
investment. 

Address in confidence Box 555, P. I. 
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Advertising Solicitor—Clean-cut young 
man about 22 years old, college educa- 
tion, for soliciting advertising for well- 
established, high-class technical publica- 
tion on a salary-commission basis. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn the adver- 
tising and publishing business. Box 549, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOFTS TO LET 

Art Color Building, 209 and 219 West 
38th Street (near Seventh Avenue), 
2,000, 4,000, 6,000 square feet newly 
divided spaces in up-to-date, 12-story, 
strictly fireproof building. Apply on 
premises or telephone Pennsylvania 1819. 
For Sale—200,000 addressograph stencils 
containing names of parents_ who in- 
quired about Prof. Beery’s Course in 
Child Training. Five years old. : 

These names can be circulated on Chil- 
dren’s books or the stencils can be 
stamped over with new names at a big 
saving over cost of new plates. What 
do you offer? 
MAIL SALES CORPORATION _ 
222 W. 18th St. New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist—young man, seeks steady posi- 
tion or free lance; two years’ general ex- 
perience in character studies, illustra- 
tions, cartoons, poster retouching, some 
lettering. Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager available to some 
N. Y. concern desiring a keen, intelligent 
man, 28, with the experience, ability and 
sound judgment to meet competitive con- 
ditions in an unusual way. Box 560, P. I. 


Philadelphia Only 


seasoned adv. man 4 A’s Agency exp. 
and adv. mgr. large natl. adv. 26, college 
graduate. Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


TRAINED—Age 26. Now employed. Six 
years’ advertising department experience. 
Three years’ association with Art Director. 
Written articles for trade papers and gen- 
eral magazines. Samples of work avail- 
able for inspection. Specially qualified for 
dealer promotion work. Box 558, P. I. 


General Editorial Position 
on books or magazine. Master of correct 
English. Can raise standard of periodical 
using manuscript by untrained writers. 
Now employed. Available outside New 
York Sept. 1; earlier inside. Box 559, P. I. 


All Around Advertising Man with ac- 
counts obtained through his copy and mer- 
chandising plans wants to afhliate with 
recognized N. Y. adv. agency on salary 
basis. You must need a man in copy and 
plan dept. to use this man. His present 
business will cover salary wanted. Chris- 
tian, 32, experience with largest N. Y. 
and Chicago agencies. Box 571, P. I. 


HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Advertising man with eleven years’ well 
rounded experience, principally in these 
lines, seeks position as assistant to ad- 



































vertising manager of a large manufac- 
turer. ans and produces all forms of 
advertising and sales helps. Age 33, 
married. Box 554, Printers’ Ink. > 
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Advertising Woman—Possessing well- 
proportioned combination of adaptability 
and initiative wants position with agency 
or other organization. Copywriting, pro- 
duction, mail-order exp. Box 561, P. I. 


Proof-Reader and Copy-Editor 
Nine years’ experience, desires position 
with publishing house or advertising 
agency. College graduate. Address Box 
564, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Chief—10 years’ exp. handling di- 
versified accounts with AAAA agencies, 
national, mail order, merchandising exp. 
Wants position with N. Y. agency. Avail- 
able July 1. Excellent references from 
present position. Gentile, university gradu- 
ate, married, 34. Real sales ability in 
getting new accounts. Box 570, P. I. 


Creative advertising manager available 
about July 15th. Now engaged in special 
edition work but desires permanent posi- 
tion. Seeks position where general news- 
paper experience and versatility are 
needed? Would buy circulation and 
work advertising on salary and bonus. 
Will come for interview. Box 552, P. I. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 

who needs an assistant, 24, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of advertising and a work- 
able knowledge of printing and production. 

Three and one-half years of agency, 
printing and mail-order experience and a 
college training have prepared me for 
you. Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 


I want a chance to work with some- 
one who can profitably employ origi- 
nality, enthusiasm and an unusual ability 
as a writer. I am more interested in an 
opportunity for development which shall 
reflect mutual advantage, than in initial 
remuneration. If you can use a man 
who believes in himself and who knows 
that success must reward service, address 
Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


I OFFER—Knowledge of buying adver- 
tising of all kinds, keen judgment of 
markets, initiative, ability as speaker and 
writer, g personality and absolutely 
dependable, loyal service. 

I SEEK—Connection where opportunity 
for increasing earnings, congenial, per- 
manent. Now earning $5,500. Available 
after two months. Prefer Pacific Coast. 
Address Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 























Some Firm Needs My Services 
For the past five years I have directed 
the advertising of a good sized concern 
and my experience should prove profit- 
able to a larger concern that is in n 
of a capable assistant advertising man- 
ager. Reasons sufficient to myself make 
a change desirable. I am married, and 
29 years old. All the references that 
may be desired will be furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 








ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 


Am seeking an opportunity to make 
a permanent connection with an estab- 
lished concern, where ability, personal- 
ity, and hard, conscientious work will 
offer a good future. 

Have 3 yrs. sales and advertising ex- 
perience, both inside and outside. Uni- 
versity graduate, 26 yrs. old, excellent 
references. Future is first consideration. 
Address Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 
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CHANGES COME THICK 
AND FAST IN NAT'L 
FARM PAPER FIELD 


In spite of the many changes now 
occurring in the national farm paper 
field, none has been more startling—or 
more richly deserved—than the remark- 
able growth of Capper’s Farmer. 

To many it will be news that Capper’s 
Farmer gained more revenue in 1924 over 
1923 than any farm paper published— 
that Capper’s Farmer has doubled its 
linage since 1921—that Capper’s Farmer 
has for 314 years consistently carried 
more motor car advertising than any 
monthly national farm paper. 

To the student of farm papers, how- 
ever, it will be acclaimed as the natural 
result of a strong publication having 
continually cultivated the most prosperous 
farming section of the country with an 
unusual and unique editorial program. 

Since this approval has been expressed 
in such a substantial way, advertisers and 
their agents may rest assured that 
Capper’s Farmer will continue to serve 
its 800,000 farm homes with. the same 
unique interest-holding editorial plan 
(improved as it seems possible). 

Advertisers and their agents may rest 
assured that if Dame Nature continues 
to cooperate with the progressive kind 
of farming that prevails there, the Mid- 
west will remain the outstanding primary 
farm market for high-grade merchandise. 

And advertisers and their agents may 
rest assured that Capper’s Farmer will 
continue to be the dominant agricultural 
and merchandising influence in_ the 
Midwest. 
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HE May circulation of The 
Chicago Tribune for the 


past four years is as follows: 


MAY 
Daily Sunday 
1922—507,600 787,153 
1923—553,161 877,118 
1924—594,938 916,562 
1925— 643,610 1,020,121 
Note that in three years The Chicago 


Tribune’s circulation has increased 
136,000 weekdays and 232,966 Sundays. 


More and more people are buying The 
Tribune and advertisers will receive more 
and more for their money spent in this 
wonderful medium. 


The Chicago Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f 








Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays and Over 1,000,000 Sundays 





























